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PREFACE. 



The anecdotal is one of the earliest, as it is one ot the simplest forms 
of literature. Tales of invention and discovery — marvellous escapes 
from shipwreck — happy illustrations of great truths from daily life — 
wonderful people and wonderful things, have a charm and an interest 
for all, philosopher as well as ploughboy, old and young, rich and poor. 
Fact, it has been said, is stranger than fiction ; and the romance of 
science far surpasses all that mere imagination has conceived of the 
marvellous. Few, indeed, are those who love not to read and hear 
anecdotes about the brave, the great, and the good. Anecdotes of the * 
warlike exploits of the ancients, told in the nursery, fire the infant 
imagination. They fix in the mind some new idea, which clings to it 
with lasting tenacity, penetrates the inner man, and may stamp the 
future history. How essential then, that Scriptural truth, and nar- 
ratives of the wise and good, should prepossess the heart of a child. 

Anecdotes are an important auxiliary in the enforcing of divine and 
moral truth. ^*No public speaker can expect to impress a popular 
audience, unless his speech is more or less parabolic, and illuminated by 
happy and appropriate illustrations." There is a proverb which says 
that the surest way to gain access to the human heart is by the vivid- 
ness and power of parables. Anecdotes, when judiciously used in the 
pulpit, are easily remembered, and sometimes leave a lasting impression 
on the mind. 1 have been in the habit of hearing sermons during the 
last fifty years ; and after having heard some of the best and most 
eloquent preachers of all denominations, I am perfectly convinced that 
those sermons made the greatest impression and lingered the longest in 
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my memory, which abounded most with facts from common life, 
parable, allegory, and incident. 

The Great Teacher— the model preacher— sought to gain access to 
the minds of his hearers by illustrations taken ttom their common 
employments. The Franciscan and Dominican preachers, in conveying 
instruction to the poor, to g^in attention and rouse languid hearers, 
were careful to illustrate their sermons with tales, and anecdotes, and 
legends. Latimer related anecdotes and incidents when he preached at 
Paul's Cross. Whitefield captivated and caught by picture-teaching 
the listening thousands whom he addressed in Moorfields. And in our 
own time, who that has heard — as it was once my privilege to hear — 
that king of preachers, Dr. Guthrie, can ever forget his inimitable 
figures and cimilitudes, and his happy power of illustrating his topics 
by reference to passing incidents 1 

Such a style of preaching is desirable, and to most people it will be 
acceptable and attractive. Facts, I feel assured, have more effect on 
people in general than the most conclusive reasoning. The most im- 
* portant truths declared from the pulpit in an abstract form are soon 
forgotten, while the same truths, when presented by homely and pic- 
torial illustrations, make an impression lasting and profound. 

Many of the anecdotes in this book, I have used in illustration of 
Scriptural truths while labouring for upv^rds of forty years in the 
honourable work of a local preacher. While designed for the pulpit 
and the platform, they are also adapted to give pleasure and instruction 
in the family circle. 

To several friends I am under great obligation for the kind assistance 
rendered me in various ways while the work was passing through the 
press. 

In conclusion, I have only to express my sincere hope, that, under 
God, the book may be made a blessing to all those who read it, and I 
shall rejoice that my " labour of love " has not been "in vain." 

M. DENTON. 

East Gate, Beverley, 
February, 1873. 
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ANECDOTES. 




MOTIVES TO ACTIVITY. 

O we want motives to stimulate us to work ? Let 
us look at the perishing multitudes just around 
us. Sin has brought them into periL Disease 
and accident may introduce death in a moment, and send 
them unprepared into the presence of their Judge. Their 
guilt, their misery, their danger, loudly call upon us for 
action, instant action, incessant action, that they may be 
saved. Let us hasten to the rescue, so that souls may not 
perish, through our supineness, for whom Christ died. The 
effort may entail some sacrifice, some inconvenience, and 
perhaps some daiiger j but the rescue of one <soul from hell 
is ample reward. 

Sometimes men have to look on a misery they cannot 
relieve. An illustration of this occurred a few years ago in 
Scotland. A vessel laden with coals was beached on the 
shore of the Solway Frith, in order that her cargo might be 
carted away during ebb tide. While the vessel lay high 
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and dry on the sand, some men were sent in beneath her 
to effect some necessary repairs. By some gross mis- 
management, the vessel began to heel over. A cry of 
alarm was raised; and all escaped but one man. She 
settled down on his limbs before he had time to creep out, 
and locked them fast between the hull and the sand. The 
man lived and spoke, and took counsel with his neighbours, 
but remained pinioned to the spot All hands went to 
work. They tried first to lighten the ship of her cargo, but 
this method proved too slow ; they attached hawsers to the 
ship's mast, and set a great number of men to pull, but 
their united efforts failed to heel her over to the other side. 
In their abortive efforts a precious hour — the precious hour, 
for there was but one — had been lost j and now the tide of 
the Solway came rushing in like a race-horse. All that were 
free fled before it, and left their imprisoned companion to 
his fate. On and on came the remorseless sea. The 
waves mounted higher and higher, rising till they reached 
his chest. He asked for a handkerchief to be thrown 
over his head, that he might not see the waves. It was 
donej and with a weeping, sobbing crowd around him, 
no one of whom could help him, the rising waters closed 
his voice for ever, and his spirit returned to God who 
gave it. 

Oh ! if those who are exposed to temporal death awaken 
sympathy and elicit help — if the anxieties of a neighbour- 
hood gather around a drowning man — how much of sym- 
pathy and zealous effort are due to those who are rush- 
ing headlong to the untold miseries of the second death. 
Men are perishing ! — perishing all around us ! — perishing 
at pur very doors ! They cry day and night for help ; and 
we can help them. Unlike the spectators of the above 
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dreadful tragedy, we have the power to help. Shall we, as 
idle spectators, stand and let them plunge to ruin ? Our 
life is short — only a vapour on the hill-side j shall it float 
down to the abyss of eternity, and we leave no record here 
of having done anything for our race ? 



OLD AGE. 

The inclination to return in old age to the place which 
is endeared by the recollections of infancy is very general. 
It is mentioned by Goldsmith, with that finished delicacy 
of description which scarcely admits of improvement, and 
by Chaujieu, in some of the most beautiful lines in the 
French language. It is thus described in some of the 
poetical prose of Chateaubriand — " After having wandered 
over the globe, man, by an affecting species of instinct, 
likes to return and die on the spot which gave him birth, 
and to sit for a moment, on the border of the grave, under 
the same tree which overshadowed his cradle." 

As John Leyden lay dying in India, whither he had gone 
to make his fortune, his heart dwelt on its child-memories, 
and his last words were about the little rural hamlet where 
he was bom. 



ART AND ITS SUGGESTIONS. 

When Mrs Siddons beheld the statue of the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, in the Louvre, in 1814, she said, "What a great 
idea it gives us of God, to think that He has made a human 
being capable of fashioning so divine a form ? " 
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POWER OF AVARICK 

The ruling passion of avarice is often curiously exhibited 
in life's last hours. 

In excavating Pompeii, a skeleton was found with the 
fingers clenched round a quantity of gold. 

A very remarkable example of the tenacity with which 
men will cling to their gold in the face of death lately 
came under our notice. We knew a man of business, in 
the town of Hull, who when dying pulled a bag of money 
from under his pillow, which he held between his clenched 
finger^ with a grasp so firm as scarcely to relax under the 
agonies of death. 

A rich miser of Paris lay a-dying, and his father-confessor 
placed a silver crucifix before him, and proceeded to exhort 
him. Fixing his eyes upon the crucifix, the usurer faintly 
remarked, " Alas ! I cannot lend you much, sir, upon 
that." 

All Nathan Rothschild's happiness was in his money. 
Accumulation was his one great aim through life ; to get 
and save, the great end of his being. With him so strong 
was the power of avarice, that we are not surprised at its 
developing itself as " the ruling passion strong in death." 
In his last hours, when delirious, he talked mcoherently of 
pounds, florins, and thalers. 



BEAUTY. 

There is no sin in beauty. God adorns all His works. 
Nature comprehends the ornamental as well as the useful. 
Things are not arranged by Providence on the principle of 
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mere utility. If this were the rule, God would expunge the 
colouring of the sky and its hues from the rainbow, rob the 
earth of that carpet of verdure and flowers on which we 
tread, and this would have been a very different world to 
what it is now. In some minds, it is true, there is a dulness 
to the perception of beauty in nature and art Quakers 
carry their notions of plainness rather to excess. A story 
is related which shows this. The wife of a Quaker availed 
herself of her husband*s absence to embellish the house. 
When he came back, he was much stfiick with the alte- 
rations, and remonstrated, " Thou 'st got those rooms 
papered — ^and, I observe, thou'st got roses in a paper — 
red roses?" "Well," said she, "thou would 'st not have 
drah roses P 

Some grave people, like the Quaker, would divest crea- 
tion of its gay beauty. Sole regard to utility without beauty, 
would tend to reduce the floral system of the world to 
drab roses. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE. 

It would be well if we could always bear in mind that 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, which we as a nation 
profess to have, should influence all our words and actions. 
What is it that renders the social character of the English 
as a nation so different from all others. There are no 
doubt peculiarities in national character and genius ; there 
is much which we may trace to our insular position and 
climate \ but there is something beyond these which exer- 
cises an influence far more potent Who can estimate the 
value of the Bible to a nation ? We are told that when 
Garibaldi first took refuge in England, and was about to 
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join in the South American struggle for freedom, he was 
accompanied by a large body of exiles and artisans to the 
pier at Liverpool, where his vessel was moored, and he 
embarked on a fine summer evening. As the vessel glided 
down the Mersey, one of his friends went to the utmost 
verge of the pier that he might bid him a last farewell. 
Garibaldi, calm and firm, stood upon the deck of the vessel, 
and his last act was to take from his coat-pocket a copy of 
the New Testament in Italian, and wave it over his head, 
saying, "Farewell! here is the cannon that will liberate 
Italy — my countrymen I" 

It is related, that Queen Victoria replied to the delegates 
of some, semi-barbarous nation, who manifested in her pre- 
sence a kind of rapture at the sight of the marvels of 
British civilisation, " I will show you the source of our great- 
ness ;" and at the same time presented them with a Bible. 
Whether this anecdote be true or not, this way of looking 
at the matter is shared by the greater part of the nation. 
Can it be possible that a book so generally read by all 
ranks of society should not have made a marked impres- 
sion on the mind and manners of the English people ? 



INFLUENCE OF BOOKS. 

William Carey got the first idea of entering upon his 
sublime labours as a missionary fi:om a perusal of the 
Voyages of Captain Cook. It was from reading Carey's 
letters that Henry Martyn first thought of the claims of 
India. Buchanan's "Star in the East" first called the 
attention of Dr Judson to the missionary work, and sent 
him an apostle to Burmah. Dr Livingstone, in a speech 
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delivered at Dundee, when the freedom of the burgh was 
presented to him, stated that he had been led to devote 
himself to the missionary cause by reading the work of Dr 
Thomas Dick, of Broughty-Ferry, on " The Philosophy of 
a Future State." 

Where the pre-disposition or susceptibility exists, a book 
read at the right time often gives an abiding complexion 
to the character, or a life-long direction to the faculties. 
The delight with which Pope, when a schoolboy, read 
Ogilby's Homer, resulted in our English Iliad; and the 
copy of the " Faery Queen," which Cowley found on the 
window -seat of his mother's room, committed him to 
poetry for the rest of his days. In the same way, Alexander 
Murray used to ascribe the first awakening of his poly- 
glottal propensities to the specimens of the Lord's Prayer 
in many tongues, which he found in Salmon's Geography ; 
and James Wilson was made a naturalist by the gift of 
" Three Hundred Wonderful Animals." 

Sometimes a book, containing a noble exemplar of life, 
taken up at random, merely with the object of reading it 
as a pastime, has been known to call forth energies whose 
existence had not been suspected. A well-written life of a 
good man is calculated to produce the lives of many good 
men. Loyola, when a soldier serving at the siege of Pam- 
peluna, and laid up by a dangerous wound in his leg, asked 
for a book to divert his thoughts. The "Lives of the 
Saints" was brought to him, and its perusal so inflamed 
his mind, that he determined thenceforth to devote himself 
to the founding of a religious order. Luther, in like man- 
ner, was inspired to undertake the great labours of his life 
by a perusal of the "Life and Writings of John Huss." 
Dr Wolff was stimulated to enter upon his missionary 
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career by reading the " Life of Francis Zavier." The book 
fired his youthful bosom with a passion the most sincere 
and ardent to devote himself to the enterprise of his life. 
When the Rev. H. W. Fox was a boy at Rugby, he read 
the memoir of Henry Martyn, and felt a desire to be a 
missionary. Five years passed, and that momentary con- 
ception ripened into a reality, and he was sent out as a 
missionajy to the Hindoos. 



^EXAMPLE OF THE BRAVE. 

The example of the brave is an inspiration to the timid, 
their presence thrilling every nerve. Hence the miracles 
of valour so often performed by ordinary men under the 
leadership of the heroic. The Romans being at one time 
engaged in a battle against the Latins, the latter had the 
advantage, and victory was about to decide in their favour, 
when Publius Decius, observing how things went, fired with 
a generous zeal, determined to sacrifice his life for his 
country's welfare. He threw himself upon the ranks of the 
enemy, and, after having committed great slaughter among 
them, fell overwhelmed with wounds. His countrymen, 
inspired by his heroic example, rallied their forces, renewed 
the combat, fought with great bravery, and gained a com- 
plete victory. Decius left behind him a son, who in lik€ 
manner sacrificed his life in a war with the Etruscans ; also 
a grandson, who sacrificed himself in the war waged against 
Pyrrhus. The sacrificing spirit of the brave Roman lived 
in his immediate descendants, and fired a whole nation 
with the love of heroic deeds. 

When Sir James Douglas was carrying the heart of 
Bruce, in a silver casket, which by a chain was suspended 
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from his neck, to the Holy Land, for interment at Jeru- 
salem, he found the King of Castile hotly engaged in war ; 
and thinking any contest with the Saracens consistent with 
his vow, he joined the Spaniards in a battle against the 
Moors j but ignorant of their mode of fighting, was soon 
surrounded by horsemen, so that escape was impossible. 
In desperation, he took the precious heart from his neck, 
and threw it before him, saying, " Pass first in the fight, as 
thou wert wont to do, and Douglas will follow thee or die." 
He followed, and was immediately struck to the heart 
His body was found after the battle lying over the heart 
of Bruce. 



GREAT BRITAIN, 

" O Britain ! dear home of the good and the great, 

The kind, and the fair, and the free, 
The nations applaud thee for strength and for state, 

And marvel thy glory to see ; 
Because, through the length and the breadth of thy land, 

True charity scatters her seed; 
And Heaven still strengthens the heart and the hand 

That blesses a brother in need ! 
Aye, Britain ! the destitute's refuge and rest, 

O'ershadow'd with olives and palms. 
In war thou art prospered, in peace thou art blest, 

Because of thy prayers and thine alms ; 
The soft rain of Heaven makes fertile thy fields. 

And so, in sweet incense again 
It rises, like dew, o'er the harvest it yields. 

To solace the children of pain." 

— M. F. TUPPER. 

When the great conqueror of the ancient world was about 
to pass with his legions into Britain, the Roman nobles, 
proud of their refinement, their enlightenment, their wealth, 
and their power, jested pleasantly with one another on the 
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poverty and barbarism of the remote island which they 
condescended to conquer. But Britain, which was then 
not thought fit to furnish Rome even with a well-bred slave, 
now occupies the highest place amid the nations of the 
earth. To this noble pre-eminence she is justly entitled, 
whether we regard her naval power or her commercial 
greatness. By her manufacturing skill, she has long been 
the workshop of Europe; by her commercial enterprise, 
she embraces in her grasp the wide circuit of the globe ; 
and by her colonies in every quarter of the world, she has 
become the emporium of a universal commerce. 

It is reported that, once upon a time, before the school- 
master had gone abroad, the Emperor of all the Russias, 
having heard that Great Britain was interposing a barrier 
against some of his schemes, called for a map, and in his 
private study searched it diligently for the obnoxious land. 
He saw his own vast territories stretching away in gorgeous 
yellow across two continents ; but nowhere could he descry 
that other country which he understood to be by pre-emi- 
nence denominated " Great.** Wearied with his search, the 
royal scholar called in his secretary, and demanded of him 
where Great Britain lay on the map. ** Please your Majesty," 
that functionary replied, " your thumb is on it." The place 
which this country occupied on the map was covered by the 
emperor's principal digit ; but that comparatively diminutive 
space is the central heart which animates by its life-pulses 
a territory larger than his own. 

It is said that a lighthouse was erected on the Goodwin 
Sands a few years ago, called ** The Light of all Nations/' 
but it was soon swept away. What that splendid beacon 
was designed to be, such in reality is our beloved country. 
In the purposes of Divine Providence, Britain is evidently 
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designed to be the lighthouse of the world, the moral Pharos 
to all the nations of the earth. 



SATAN'S CAPTIVES. 

Years ago, when the Bastile was about to be destroyed, a 
prisoner was brought out "who had long been lying in one 
of its gloomy cells. Instead of joyfully welcoming the 
liberty which was granted to him, strange to say, he en- 
treated that he might be taken back to his dungeon. It was 
so long since he had seen the light, that his eye could not 
endure the glare of the sun. Besides this, his friends were 
all dead, he had no home, and his limbs refused to move. 
His chief desire now was, that he might die in the dark 
prison, where so long he had been a captive. What is this 
but a picture of many a sinner ? There is no desire for the 
glorious liberty which Christ ofifers. The eye has been so 
long accustomed to the darkness of alienation from God, 
that it cannot bear the light of His presence. Outside the 
prison-house of a carnal state, the soul can see no friend, no 
shelter, and so the sinner would fain be left alone, to live 
and die without Christ, without God, without hope in the 
world. 



CHILDREN INJURED BY DECEIT. 

" My baby *s asleep," said a lady to Mr HalL •*' I put on 
my nightcap, and lay down beside her, and she was soon 
oflf." — " Excuse me, madam," said Robert Hall, " do you 
wish your little girl to grow up a liar ? " The lady looked 
shocked. " Then don't either tell a lie or act a lie to her ; 
don't deceive her at all ; she will soon find it out" 
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CHILDREN'S HAPPINESS. 

That was a beautiful sa3ring of Dr Dwight, " He that makes 
a little child happier for half an hour is a co-worker with 
God." 

John Newton's oft-quoted maxim deserves to be written 
in letters of gold. " If, as I go home, a child has dropped 
a halfpenny, and if, by giving it another, I can wipe 
away its tears, I feel I have done something. I should be 
glad, indeed, to do greater things, but I will not neglect 
this." 

Some one is reported to have said, after giving a small 
coin to a weeping child, "There, this day has not been 
spent in vain. I have done some good. I have dried a 
child's tears." 

We sympathise with the French monarch, who, when in- 
terrupted while on all-fours, in carrying one of his children 
on his back by the sudden entrance of an ambassador, 
asked, "Are you a father? " And, anticipating an affirma- 
tive, added, "Then I will finish my journey round the 
room I " 

A similar story is related of the Spartan king, Agesilaus. 
When a grey-headed man, a prince, who visited him, found 
him at play with his son, Archidamus, the father was 
riding on a stick, and teaching his little boy to do the 
same. The stranger was about to utter his astonishment 
*'Say nothing," said the king, "till you are yourself a 
father." 
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CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 

How often does a great philosopher perplex himself about 
needless and unprofitable questions which his restless 
genius suggests, but cannot answer ; while a humble illite- 
rate Christian receives the truth, just as that truth is made 
known, and feels its divine origin as he derives nourishment 
and support, and consolation from it. The reader may 
remember the touching contrast drawn by an eloquent 
author between the poor slave and the polished Roman 
philosopher, each in his day of bitter grief. The one, if he 
had read the words of hope and promise in the sacred page, 
would have perplexed his head first with a hundred ques- 
tions of authenticity of manuscript and correctness of tran- 
slation; while to the other, it would have appeared just what 
he needed — so evidently true and divine that the possibility 
of a question never entered his simple mind. 

" Well," said a poor, pious widow, to a scoffirig sceptic, 
when he asked, " How do you know your Bible is true? 
What proof have you of its truth ? " " Sir, my own experi- 
ence, the experience of my heart." — " Oh ! " said he, con- 
temptuously, " your experience is nothing to me." — " That 
may be, sir, but it is everything to me." And this experi- 
ence is open to all. 

The beautiful and affecting contrast, by Cowper, betwixt 
the brilliant Frenchman and the poor cottager, is as much 
distinguished for truth, as for feeling and simplicity : — 

" O happy peasant ! O unhappy bard ! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 
He praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come^ 
She never heard of half a mile from home ; 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 
She safe in the simplicity of hers." 
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CHRISTIAN ZEAL. 

When Luther left Wittenberg to attend the Pope's nuncio, 
his old students gathered round him, took off their caps, 
threw them into the air, and shouted "Luther for ever! 
Luther for ever ! " — " No/' said the aged Reformer, taking 
off his cap, " let us rather shout Christ for ever I " We can- 
not but admire the spirit of the Scotchwoman, who, when 
asked many questions by her minister on application for 
communion, could not answer one ; and on retiring by his 
advice to learn something, turned to him, and with tears on 
her cheeks, said, " Sir, sir, I canna speak for Christ, but I 
can dee for Him." 

May a similar spirit animate us in our adhesion to God 
our Saviour. 

DISCORD AMONG CHRISTIANS. 

Probably many of the differences between God's people 
exist in appearance only, or spring from misunderstandings 
and false reports. It has not unfrequently happened that 
soldiers of the same regiment have, in the twilight hours of 
some exciting day, made the mistake of attacking each 
other, while the common enemy escaped. In the last war 
between the English and French, one of our neighbour's 
ships was supposed to be somewhere in the Channel, and a 
number of our men-of-war were sent out to look for it. 
Presently one of the ships came up with a vessel in the 
gloom of the evening, and, at the word of command from 
the captain, a broadside was fired into her, which was im- 
mediately returned, and thus they continued for some time 
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firing at each other j but when the morning dawned it was 
found that they were both of them English. 

This blunder has been repeated sadly too often in the 
armies of Jesus. With what fatal frequency have great 
guns of the Church, which might have battered down 
citadels of Satan, been misdirected against Christian 
brethren ! Surely we have enough to do to fight the com- 
mon foe, without fighting one another. It is no time for 
mariners to be fighting, when an enemy is boring holes at 
the bottom of their ship. 



THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

**You see the day is past when the Church could say, 
' Silver and gold have I none,' " said Innocent IV. com- 
placently to St Thomas Aquinas, as he pointed to the 
masses of treasure which were being carried into the 
Vatican. " Yes, holy father," was the saint's reply j " and 
the day is also past when she could say to the paralytic, 
* Take up thy bed and walk.' " 



THE CHURCH'S SAFETY. 

" The bark of St Peter can never be lost," said a councillor 
of Pius IX. " Yes, I know the bark is safe," replied the 
Pope ; " but nothing is said of the crew." Considering of 
what his crew consisted, he might well be fearful for their 
destiny ; but the followers of Christ have no cause to fear, 
"though the earth be removed, and though the mountains 
be carried into the midst of the sea; though the waters 
thereof roar and be troubled, though the mountains shake 
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with the swelling thereof." The prince of the power of the 
air, and all the gates of hell, shall rage in vain against the 
Church of God. The heathen raged, and the rulers of the 
earth took counsel ; but the Lord and His Anointed had 
them in derision. With Christ in the vessel, not only can 
we smile at the storm, but we may cherish the calm assur- 
ance that we shall outride it, and finally reach that shore on 
which no billow breaks. 

COLD AND ITS BENUMBING EFFECTS. 

Intense cold brings on speedy sleep, which fascinates the 
senses, and fairly beguiles men out of their lives. A friend 
of Robert Boyle, who was overtaken by drowsiness while 
comfortably seated on the side of a sledge, assured him 
that he had neither power nor inclination to ask for help ; 
and unless his companions had observed his condition, he 
would have welcomed the snow for his winding-sheet. One 
has heard of the effect of the atmosphere on the heights of 
the Alps ; it benumbs the traveller and sends him to sleep, 
and if he sleeps he never wakes again. But the most curious 
example of the seductive power of cold is to be found in 
the adventures of the botanical party who, in Cook's first 
voyage, were caught in a snow-storm on Tierra del Fuego. 
Dr Solander, by birth a Swede, and well acquainted with the 
destructive deceits of a rigorous climate, admonished the 
company, in defiance of lassitude, to keep moving on. 
" Whoever," said he, " sits down will sleep ; and whoever 
sleeps will perish." The doctor spoke as a sage, but he 
felt as a man. In spite of the remonstrances of those 
whom he had instructed and alarmed, he was the first to lie 
down. A black servant, who followed the example, was 
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told he would die, and he replied that to die was all he 
desired. But the Doctor despised his own philosophy ; he 
said he would sleep first and go on afterwards. Sleep he 
did for two or three minutes, and would have slept for ever, 
unless his companions had happily succeeded in kindling 
a fire. The same thing was witnessed many times in the 
retreat of Napoleon's army from the Russian campaign 
in I Si 2. After resting a short time, a drowsy feeling, 
the harbinger of death, began to steal over the senses. 
" The danger of stopping," says Beaupr^, who was on the 
medical staff, "was imiversally observed, and generally 
disregarded." 

So it is with sinners ; sin lulls them into a deep sleep ; 
like men frost-bitten, they love to slumber. When any one 
attempts to arouse them, they count him an enemy and a 
disturber of their peace. They had rather sleep on, though 
eternity is fast stealing upon them. 

CONSCIENCE. 

One great cause of disasters at sea is a defect in the com- 
pass, which may be either incorrect itself, or deviate through 
the magnetic attraction of iron concealed near the binnacle. 
The loss of the Reliance East Indiaman, near Amble- 
teuse, on the French coast, not many years since, is a case 
in point. It is known that this noble ship had an immense 
iron tank on board, which must have strongly influenced 
her compass. 

It is related of a vessel that was richly freighted for some 
distant port, that in the course of her voyage she was 
turned directly from her chartered course by a singular 
device of the captain, who secretly placed a loadstone near 

B 
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the compass, so as to give the needle an entirely different 
direction. The compass remained to all appearance perfect, 
but its action was perverted by extraneous influence. 

Conscience is the compass which has been placed in the 
human breast to guide man aright, and when it came from 
the hand of its Maker, it truly indicated right and wrong; 
but man violated his conscience, loaded it with sin, which 
acts upon it as a magnet or a bar of iron acts upon a com- 
pass, and the result has been that conscience is often irre- 
gular in its motion, and sometimes stops altogether. 

A tale is told of an Eastern prince, that when in trouble 
a great magician presented him with a talismanic ring. The 
gift was of inestimable value, not for the diamonds and 
rubies and pearls that gemmed it, but for a rare and mystic 
property in the metal. It sat easily enough upon his hand 
in ordinary circumstances, but so soon as its wearer formed 
a bad thought or wish, designed or committed a bad action, 
the ring became a monitor ; suddenly contracting, it pressed 
painfully on the finger, warning him of sin. 

Such a talisman we each one of us carry about with us ; 
for conscience, like the ring of the fable, smiles upon us 
when we do right, and when we do wrong frowns upon us, 
and lifts up its piercing voice of warning. It is what the 
apostle calls, in his Epistle to the Romans, " The law written 
in their hearts, their conscience witnessing within them, and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one 
another." 

The torturing sense of guilt on a conscience no human 
nor angelic power can remove ; none are proof against its 
terrors. Oh ! what a torturing lash it wields ! The infidel 
may affect to deride it, but while he derides he is himself 
an example of its power. Its inward voice can madden 
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him. That inward witness can pursue him as the Furies 
did Orestes. The darkest and cruelest tyrants the world 
ever beheld have owned and withered under the lash of 
that terrible fury. Sacred and profane history furnish us 
witli many examples of men who have been thus tormented. 
When King Herod heard of Christ's preaching and miracles, 
he could only think pi the murdered Baptist, remarking, 
" It is John, whom I beheaded ; he is risen from the dead " 
(Mark vL 16). It was conscience that smote Judas, and 
would not suflfer him to enjoy the money for which he had 
betrayed Jesus. The vision of the betrayed and murdered 
Saviour so haunted the brain of the betrayer that it drove 
him to madness — " Judas went and hanged himself." The 
Victim of the cross was the last image which faded from 
before his starting eyeball, as it glared in its last agony 
here. The tyrant Nero, after his matricide, if we may 
believe some writers, never had any more peace of mind. 
He frequently affirmed that he was haunted by his mother's 
ghost, and persecuted with the whips and burning torches 
of the Furies. At the sound of thunder he used to quail 
and tremble like a child, and hide himself. The distant 
echoes of the surrounding hills, in which he fancied he 
heard the wailings of his murdered mother, made even " the 
lovely Baiae " so dreadful to him, so insupportable, that he 
was forced to quit it. Could Byron have described the 
pangs of an accusing conscience with such awful vividness 
as he has done in his writings, had he not known^ in his 
own experience, that — 

" No ear can hear, no tongue can tell. 
The tortures of that inward hell ? '' 

** I have ofien wished " he said, "for insanity— anything 
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to quell conscience, that never-dying worm that preys upon 
my heart." 

How accurately has the poet depicted the sleepless tor- 
tures of a guilty conscience !— 

•' Though thy slumber may be deep. 
Yet thy spirit shall never sleep ; 
There are shades which will not vanish, 
There are thoughts thou can'st not banish ; 
By a power to thee unknown 
Thou can'st never be alone ; 
Thou art wrapt as with a shroud, 
Thou art gathered in a cloud ; 
And for ever shalt thou dweU 
In the spirit of this spelL" 



CONTRASTS. 

At Munich the following custom prevails. Every child 
found begging in the streets is arrested, and carried to a 
charitable establishment The moment he enters, and be- 
fore he is cleaned, and gets the new clothes intended for 
him, his portrait is painted in his ragged dress, and precisely 
as he was found begging. When his education is finished, 
this portrait is given to him, and he promises by an oath to 
keep it all his life, that he may be reminded of the abject 
condition from which he has been rescued, and of the 
gratitude he owes the establishment which raised him from 
misery, and taught him how to avoid it for the future. It 
is said of some distinguished monarch, who was raised from 
the lowest position to be a king, that he retained in a little 
inner chamber of his palace the common clothes he was 
accustomed to work in when a labourer ; and once a year, 
on the day of his accession to the throne, he used to shut 
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himself in that room, and for some hours contemplate his 
garments in his days of lowliness, to teach himself humility, 
sobriety, and watchfulness. This was very wise, beautiful, 
and instructive ; and so should the child of God not forget 
the garments of his days of ignorance, but he should think 
of them, that he may bless God who has clothed him with 
a garment of righteousness, and has thus robed him for 
His kingdom and glory. 



CONTROVERSY. 

When Melancthon was engaged at the Conference at Spires 
in 1529, he went to Bretten to see his mother. This good 
woman asked him, '' What she must believe amidst so many 
disputes?*' and repeated to him her prayers, which con- 
'tained nothing superstitious. " Go on, mother," said he, 
" to believe and pray as you have done, and never trouble 
yourself about religious controversies." 



LOVE OF OUR COUNTRY. 

It was a noble sentiment which inspired Joseph Conway, 
the Indian chief, to say, ** If I were the last man of my 
race, I would take my stand upon the loftiest peak of the 
Rocky Mountains, and raising my hand to heaven, I would 
thank God that I was bom an Indian." But if he had 
cause to say so, how much more have those who enjoy the 
blessings of English civilisation to rejoice in their privileges ! 
We thank God not merely for England's green fields and 
blooming heaths, but for her social privileges, and for her 
civil and religious liberty. When the Hungarian patriot 
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Kossuth was asked to give his opinion of England as com- 
pared with other lands, he exclaimed, *' England is the 
brightest in the firmament of nations." " Lovely England ! " 
said Dr Kitto, when, after spending years in the East, he 
first caught sight of his fatherland, "who can look upon 
thy beautiful shores and think of what they contain, o! 
what thou art, and what thou mightest be, without rejoicing 
that he is an Englishman.'' " England," said a missionaiy, 
writing to his friends, **gem of the nations, and light of the 
world, I cannot forget thee. In thee I was bom, and first 
taught to pray, and lisp the Saviour's name ; thy graveyards 
contain the bones of my ancestors, and the dust of my 
beloved fiiends. 

' England, rail thy slanderers as they will. 
With aU thy faults I love thee still.' " 

"Thank God, I am on English ground," was the first sen- 
tence uttered by Louis Philippe on touching the shore at 
Brighton. " My gratitude," said Garibaldi, in his reply to 
the address of the Chamberlain, when the freedom of the 
City of London was presented to him, "my heart's affection, 
my love for England, is imperishable." 



CROMWELL. 

When Cromwell sat to Lely for his portrait. Sir Peter 
began to soften down the rugged lines which seamed the 
Protector's face. But Cromwell believed in truth, both on 
canvas and elsewhere, and stopping Lely suddenly, said, 
" No, man, no ! paint me as I am, wrinkles and all 1 " 
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DANGER TRIFLED WITH. 

A STORY is told of a company of tourists, who, while strolling 
among the Bernese Alps, were benighted. After having 
groped in the dark for an hour or more, they resolved to 
spend the night at a certain spot where they felt they were 
treading on soft mossy soil, although the darkness prevented 
them from seeing where they were. As they were young, 
and knew little of the cares of this life, they entertained 
each other with songs and merry talk, till at length the one 
after the other stretched himself out on the grass, and fell 
asleep. When, a few hours later, the sun rose, and the 
morning breeze awoke them, they discovered with horror 
that they were lying only a few steps from a vast precipice, 
and that they had been jesting and singing and sleeping 
on the very brink of what might have been their grave. 
They started up almost in a panic, and were only tpo glad 
to see the way to quit the dangerous spot, and return to 
their comfortable homes. 

A certain city was visited by the plague long since ; and 
whilst death was busy in every household, a few frivolous 
men and women sought out a pleasant retirement, and there 
they spent their days in weaving love tales and exchanging 
compliments, while the plague was cutting off hundreds at 
their gate. 

During the occupancy of the city of Moscow by the 
French army, a party of officers and soldiers determined to 
have a military levie, and for this purpose chose the deserted 
palace of a nobleman. That night the city was set on fire. 
As the sun went down they began to assemble. The women 
who followed the fortunes of the French army were decorated 
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for the occasion. The gayest and noblest of the army were 
there, and merriment reigned over the crowd. 

During the dance the fire rapidly approached them ; they 
saw it coming, but felt no fear. At length the building next 
the one they occupied was on fire. Coming to the windows, 
they gazed upon the billows of fire which swept the city, 
and then returned to their amusement Again and again 
they left their pleasures to watch the progress of the flames. 
At length the dance ceased, and the necessity of leaving the 
scene of merriment became apparent to all. They were 
enveloped in a flood of fire, and gazed on with deep and 
awfiil solemnity. 

At last the fire, communicating to their own building, 
caused them to prepare for flight, when a brave young 
officer, named Camot, waved his jewelled hand above his 
head, and exclaimed, " One dance more, and defiance to 
the flames." All caught the enthusiasm of the moment, and 
" One dance more, and defiance to the flames " burst from 
the lips of all. The dance commenced ; louder and louder 
grew the sound of music, and faster and faster fell the 
pattering footsteps of the dancing men and women, when 
suddenly they heard a cry, "The fire has reached the 
magazine ! Fly — fly for your lives ! *' One moment they 
stood transfixed with terror ; they did not know the maga- 
zine was there, and, ere they recovered from their stupor, 
the vault exploded, the building was shattered to pieces, 
and the dancers were hurried into a fearful eternity. 

Just so do men act in relation to their spiritual state. 
They are naturally insensible to the appalling danger which 
hangs over them. Multitudes who readily enough admit 
that they are sinners, seem to imagine that no danger is to 
be apprehended. Their danger is most terrible and urgent, 
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how unconscious of it soever they may be. They are 
indulging in vain dreams of security, and are dancing 
and singing and sleeping, though all the while destruction, 
dark, stem, and irremediable, is threatening to swallow 
them up. 



DEATH SCENES. 

Nothing in history is more interesting to the reader, or 
more universally attractive, than the description of the 
deaths of eminent persons, and of their behaviour in that 
awful crisis. The different spirit in which men meet the 
same event is singular. Some have invented a mode of 
escaping from life in the midst of convivial enjoyment. 
Petronius Arbiter, when he felt convinced that Nero had 
pronounced his doom, escaped the tyrant by a voluntary 
departure. He entered a bath, ordered his veins to be 
opened, and, to show that he was in no hurry to end the 
slow torture, directed them to be closed up at intervals. 
During the progress of the operation he talked of trifles, 
listened to idle love verses, and composed laughable epi- 
grams, until the flickering spark of life was extinguished. 
Sardanapalus erected a pjrre of cedar-wood and odoriferous 
spices when death was inevitable, and perished in a blaze of 
voluptuousness. 

Many Of the ancients died bravely, and without any out- 
ward signs of fear. For a Roman to show himself a coward 
at the prospect of death was rare. The Emperor Augustus, 
on the last day of his life, after looking at himself in a 
mirror, and causing his grey hairs and beard to be decently 
arranged, asked his friends around him whether he had 
played well his part in the drama of life, and then quoted a 
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verse from a comic epilogue, inviting them, if they thought 
so, to show the pleasure they had received in seeing the 
play by greeting with loud applause the actpr on his exit 

Some few of those who have been notoriously immoral 
and profligate in their lives, when led to death have appeared 
to pass very gracefully and nobly from the world. Their 
apparent courage in the hour of death is mere bravado^ 
assumed for the occasion — a determination not to die 
cowards, but to brave it out to the last The Earl of 
Ferrers, who was condemned to the gallows for killing his 
steward, employed the last hours of his imprisonment in 
playing at piquet The night before his execution he made 
one of his keepers read "Hamlet" while he was in bed ; and 
half-an-hour before he was carried to the gallows he was 
employed in correcting verses which he had composed in 
the Tower. Dressed in his wedding-clothes, decked with 
silver embroidery, he rode to the gallows in his carriage, 
drawn by six horses, and accompanied by troops, and a 
hearse-and-six, which was to convey his corpse to the 
Surgeons' Hall. He died apparently without fear. At the 
period of the French Revolution, many who perished under 
the axe of the guillotine met their fate with stoical fortitude. 
It is said of the base Due d'Orleans, that on the way to 
his death he resembled rather a soldier marching to battle 
than a prisoner going to execution. Beautifully dressed, he 
held up his proud head, and bowed to the multitude who 
crowded to see him. Vergiand and his doomed Girondists 
employed the last night of their lives in delirious song and 
laughter; they improvised satires and scenes of tragedy. As 
they rumbled along, bareheaded and in their shirt-sleeves, 
they shouted back to the mob, with jovial grimaces, the 
monomaniacal shout, "Live the Republic!" Under the 
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gttillotihe, instead of holy hymns, they raised the war-song 
of the " Marseillaise." 

Madame Roland^ when brought to the scaffold r>n which 
she was to suffer, appeared with a countenance as gracious, 
a demeanour as calm, as if she were in a drawing-room- 
Turning to the statue of "Liberty," she exclaimed, "O, 
Liberty 1 what crimes have been committed in thy name ! " 
No complaint, no agitation, no cries, no convulsions ; she 
gave herself to death with the majesty befitting a great 
character. 

Persons of the most opposite character have jested on 
the point of death. It is related of the Emperor Vespasian, 
that when d3dng he jested mournfully on his approaching 
dignity, observing, as he felt his strength ebbing away, " I 
think I am becoming a god." 

Sir Thomas More, a Christian philosopher, evinced that 
mixture of gaiety and piety which was characteristic of him. 
To the executioner he said, " Good friend, let me put my 
beard out of the way, for that has committed no offence 
against the king." 

The description of Raleigh's end is very touching. With 
the certainty of death his old sprightliness revived, and the 
chronicle of his last hours is full of his satirical wit. He 
gracefully bowed to the spectators, took up the axe, felt its 
edge, and said smilingly, " This is a sharp but sure remedy 
against all diseases." 

" Madame," said the governor .of the Tower to Anne 
Bolejm, only a few hours before her execution, " you will 
feel no pain, the blow will be so sharp and swift." " Yes," 
she replied, " I have heard say the executioner is very good, 
and I have a little neck," putting her hand about it and 
smiling. 
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Richard Brinsley Sheridan's death corresponded with 
his life ; for even while d)dng, as it were, by inches, from 
the slow starvation caused by his complaint, his natural 
gaiety never forsook him. He jested over his last troubles 
with the easy grace of one who could meet death as bravely 
as any other evil. A fair patrician, who had always admired 
him and his brilliant eyes, called one day to ask after the 
sick man. ** Tell her that my eyes will look up at my coffin- 
lid as brightly as ever," was the answer that came at once 
from his parched lips. 

At the White Horse, near Burleigh-on-the-Hill, the noted 
VilHers, Duke of Buckingham, spent the last years of his 
life and died. The Duke of Queensberry, being present at 
his death, oflfered to send for a Catholic priest ; to which the 
Duke answered, " No, those rascals eat God ; but if you 
know of any set of fellows that eat the devil, I should be 
obliged to you if you would send for one of them." 

All of a piece ; so ended — 

" That life of pleasure and that soul of whim." 

The fear of death is an imaginary terror, and those whose 
lives are good need never fear it Many have longed for 
it, and welcomed it with gratitude. The gospel of Christ 
enables the believer to meet death with composure. The 
deaths of many great and good men abundantly illustrate 
this. Not long before Sir James Mackintosh ceased to 
speak, his daughter said to him, "Jesus loves you.'' He 
answered, slowly, pausing between each word, "Jesus 
Christ— love — the same thing ! " After a long silence, he 
said, " I believe I " She asked, " In God ? " He answered, 
" In Jesus." On her inquiring how he felt, his last word 
was, " Happy ! " 

Heniy Havelock, when dying, gently remarked to Sir 
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James Outram, " For more than forty years I have so ruled 
my life, that when' death came I might face it without fear. 
I die happy and contented." 

" And is this death ? vDread thing ! 
If such thy visiting, 
How beautiful thou art ! " 

But generally to those who have been distinguished by a 
career of wickedness and vice the idea of death is one full 
of awe, if not terror. The Emperor Domitian, one of the 
vilest wretches that ever disgraced humanity, who made it 
his boast that he had steeled his face against a blush, from 
fear of assassination caused the ends of the corridor in 
which he took exercise to be lined with polished marble, 
to reflect the image of any one behind him. Voltaire 
shuddered at death. The death-bed of Beaufort is familiar 
to us all in the description of the poet and the pencil of 
the painter; but the imaginary horrors of that awful scene 
scarcely rieach the actual description of the old chronicler 
Grafton. "Will not death be hired?" exclaimed the im- 
penitent cbntriver of Duke Humphrey's murder, when told 
by his physician that his case was beyond cure. "Will 
money not save me ? Must I die, that have such unbounded 
riches ? If the whole realm of England would save my life, 
I am able to buy it" But, adds the historian, the king 
of terrors is not to be bribed by the gold of Ophir ; it is a 
pleasure to him to mix the brains of princes and politi- 
cians with common dust; and how loth soever this great 
Cardinal was to depart, he must ; for he died of that disease, 
as little lamented in death as he had been greatly feared in 
life. 

Cardinal Mazarin was a man of great ambition, and pur- 
sued with ardour worldly honours. But a short time before 
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his death he saw the vanity of his pursuit, and lamented 
the misapplication of his time and talents. He wandeied 
through some of the stately chambers of his sumptuous 
residence, and, from behind the arras, his valet heard him 
mournfully exclaim, as he gazed upon the glittering mirrors 
and the waving tapestry, the goigeous furniture and pictures, 
'' Must I quit all these ? '^ When the shadows of death 
were fast coming over him, he was greatly affected with the 
prospect of his end, and the uncertainty of his future state. 
This caused him to cry out, ** O my poor soul 1 what will 
become of thee? whither wilt thdu go?" 

Madame du Barry, the unhappy woman of the French 
Revolution, could not resign herself to death. On the 
scaffold she uttered fearful yells, and cried, *'0 Mr 
Executioner ! I pray you, one little moment I ** The little 
nioment was denied her, and her head rolled down, while 
her mouth still gaped with her dying shrieks. 

When Runjeet Singh, " The Lion of Lahore," was dying, 
with the hope of staying the hand of death, he sent the cost- 
liest offerings— offering after offering — to the idol temples, 
in order to propitiate the deities. The nearer the dread 
moment seemed to come, the more eager was his desire for 
life, and the more boundless his profusion. He would 
gladly have given all his hoarded wealth for a few additional 
moments of life. It has been computed that, on the day 
of his death, the wealth bestowed by Runjeet in pious gifts 
amounted to more than a million sterling. 

Some have confessed upon the bed of death that their 
whole life had been a grand mistake- " Here lies one," 
said Keats, dictating his own epitaph, " whose name was 
writ in water." Charles Churchill died a miserable death at 
Boulogne. '* What a fool I have been ! " are said to have 
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been his last words. Thus was closed the wretched career 
of the brilliant writer of '^ The Rosciad." Robson, an actor 
of some eminence in his profession, throughout his last 
illness is said to have uttered the touching wail o^ '' Oh ! 
my wasted and unprofitable life ! '' Such confessions have 
been made with bitter sorrow by thousands when it was 
too late. Many in life's last hours have testified how vain 
and insufficient are all earthly things. When the Emperor 
Severus was dying, he made some suitable reflections on the 
vanity of human ambition, and on the unsatisfactory nature* 
of all earthly greatness. " I have been everything I " he 
exclaimed ; " but what avails it now ? " Ordering his golden 
urn, in which his ashes were to be enclosed, to be brought 
to him, he took it into his hands, and inspecting it narrowly, 
addressed it in these words, expressive at once of triumph 
and disappointment, '^Thou shalt soon be the habitation 
of a man whose ashes the whole world was too narrow to 
confine." A celebrated actress had spread out upon the 
coverlid of her dying bed all the jewels ^ven to her by the 
various crowned heads before whom she had performed; 
and she wept bitterly as she looked upon the sparkling 
gems, and said, "And must I leave all these?" We 
brought nothing into this world, and we can carry nothing 
out ; either it will leave us, or we must leave it A noble- 
man who had spent his short life in pleasure and gaiety, 
when dying, said to a friend, " Oh ! with what horror do 
I recall those hours of vanity we have wasted together! 
Return, ye long-neglected moments! Let me dwell with 
hermits, let me rest on the cold earth, but may I once 
more stand a candidate for an immortal crown ! Ye vain 
grandeurs of a court, ye sounding titles and perishing 
riches, what do you now signify? what consolation, what 
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relief can ye give me ? I have a splendid passage to the 
grave. I die in state. I languish under a gilded canopy. 
I am expiring on soft and'downy pillows. My dependents 
sigh. My sisters weep. My father bends over me with a 
load of years and of grief. My lovely wife, pale and silent, 
conceals her inward anguish. But, oh ! which of them will 
bail me from the arrest of death? Who will descend into 
the cold prison of the grave for me ? Here they all leave 
me, while my soul stands trembling before my Judge.'' 

We now turn to the experience of Sir Walter Scott, of 
whom Scottish literature will ever justly boast as one of her 
most gifted sons, who strove hard for renown and station, 
and achieved both. He was esteemed wise beyond his 
fellows, and he ardently pursued happiness. But, alas ! his 
plans were built on sand, the structure crumbled down, 
and mind and body sank beneath the fruitless strain. His 
empty halls have long stood a warning monument of the 
vanity of all mere earthly ambition. On his deathbed he 
left a solemn and weighty legacy to others than his son. 
" His eye was clear and calm," we are told ; " every trace 
of the wild fire of delirium extinguished. ' I have not a 
moment to speak,* he said | ' be virtuous — ^be religious. Be 
a good man. Nothing else will give you any comfort when 
you come to die.' " All else had already left, or was fast 
fleeting from him. Nothing else will stay but religion. The 
most valued of earthly idols loses its lustre on the verge of 
eternity. 

The following instances show how far a predominant 
passion or favourite pursuit may influence the mind, even 
in the last hour of life. 

A king of Prussia, it is said, on becoming sensible of the 
near approach of death, desired to see his army defile 
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before him for the last time. His bed was accordingly 
carried to a window, whence, by reflection in a mirror, he 
was enabled to take a last adieu of the troops. 

The marshalling of armies was Napoleon's ruling passion, 
and it was strong in death ; for in the delirium of his 
dying moments he fancied that he was in a battlefield, 
and his passing spirit was watching the current of a heady 
fight. 

"Is there anything I can do for you?" said Taylor to 
Dr Wolcot, as he lay on his deathbed. The passion for 
life dictated the answer, " Bring me back my youth ! " 
These were the last words of the celebrated Peter Pindar. 

The last words of Rabelais were significant of the man's 
character. He laughed always, and at all things. Human 
life he looked upon as a mere farce. And as was his life, 
so was his death. He was humorous to the last. When 
the last moment came, he said, with a burst of laughter, 
" Draw the curtain ; the farce is played out." 

Horace Vemet, the great national painter of France, who 
lived in battles and in marches, died in his apartment at the 
Institute on the 17 th January 1863. In his delirium his 
great regret was to die in. his bed, and not on the battle- 
field — ^he who so loved the army. He desired to the last to 
see the South once more, exclaiming, "Sun! sun! I will 
BOt die here, I will die in the sunshine ! " 

On the day before Lord Palmerston's death, when in a 
doze preceding the last change, his mind was evidently still 
amid its old associations ; for he was heard to murmur, as 
in a dream, "The treaty with Belgium I yes, read me that 
sixth clause again." 

How different the condition of those whose lives have 

been regulated by love to God and man ! 

C 
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Amongst the shipwrecked crew was a woman, who stood 
prepared to leap. " Quick ! quick ! " was the cry. " Leap 
now, leap now ! " She hesitated for a moment, and then 
sprang ofif; but in that moment the boat was drawn back 
by the retreating wave; she sank into the sea, and was 
never seen again. 

Sinners! your position, like that of the shipwrecked 
crew, is one of great peril Justly is your state described 
as " one that lieth down in the midst of the sea." You are 
exposed to the billows of the divine wrath, and are in 
danger of perishing; but, thank God, the lifeboat has 
come to the rescue, and there is room on board for every 
one of us. Will you, or will you not, accept the deliverance 
which it offers you ? Oh ! don't hesitate ; get into it, only 
get into it now. To-morrow may be too late ! " Now is 
the accepted time ; now is the day of salvation." 



DISCONTENT. 

Many in humble, as well as in more coveted circumstances, 
are discontented with their position. They repine at their 
lot, and spend their time in envying others who are more 
prosperous than themselves. This is absurd, since true 
happiness lies much less in changing our condition than in 
making the best of it, whatever it be. It is said of Queen 
Elizabeth, that she once expressed a wish to change for- 
tunes with a milk-maid, whom she saw singing merrily over 
her pail while milking the cows in Woodstock Park, say- 
ing that "her case was better, and her life merrier, than 
her own." 
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COOLNESS IN DISPUTATION. 

On one occasion a rough countryman went into West- 
minster Hall, and listened for two hours while two lawyers 
wrangled over a case before the court. A waggish bystander, 
who was amused at the man's evident bewilderment, and 
amazed at his attention, asked him which he thought had 
the best of the argument. He replied, " The little man, to 
be sure, because he put the other man in a passion," • 



LOVE OF DRESS. 

The love of dress and display, as exemplified in the female 
character, is common to all countries and to all classes. 
Many women are fond to excess of showy apparel and 
costly ornaments. An awful instance of this passion 
occurred some time ago. A wealthy widow, who had spent 
large sums on her person, in her last will ordered that she 
should be dressed for the grave in her laces and diamonds, 
which should be buried with her. This is " the ruling 
passion strong in death," beyond anything fiction would 
have ventured to describe. 



SAVE THE DRUNKARD. 

The drunkard and the drunkard's family must be helped 
up ; they cannot raise themselves, when they are fairly 
down. For to help a drunkard up is not quite so impos- 
sible a thing as some persons imagine. Many of them are 
wishing for a helper; they detest themselves for their con- 
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duct, and often bitterly repent in the morning the excesses 
of the previous evening. Under the power of strong 
temptation they are helpless, and at last, beginning to 
despair, they cease to struggle. It is eminently a work 
calling for the labour of love and the patience of hope. 
Until the demon of drink is expelled from the house, it 
will inevitably pull all down with it, and keep it down. 

There is a parasite tree very common in the forests of 
Brazil. It is called the Sipo' matador, or the murderer 
Liana. One might look and think you saw in it the imper- 
sonation of drunkenness murdering a man. Its stem is at 
first so extremely slender that it has no natural support 
in it$el£ It twines and creeps along the ground until it 
reaches some lofty vigorous tree, then its mode of growth 
is most peculiar. It lays hold of it with a clinging grasp, 
and spreads itself like a flattened bark-like stem over one 
side of the trunk. From both the edges of this bark it 
sends out very delicate arm-like tendrils exactly opposite 
to each other. They grow on till they meet, encircling the 
tree, round which they become a solid ligature, never to 
be removed. These arms are sent forth at regular intervals, 
as the murderer mounts upwards, until the trunk of its 
supporter is clasped by numberless inflexible rings. These 
rings grow larger and clasp tighter as the parasite ascends ; 
up, up, it climbs one hundred feet, one hundred and fifty, 
one hundred and eighty ; at last it mounts to the very top, 
and then, as in triumph, forms a vast flowering head above 
all the surrounding forestry, opens its blossoms to the sun, 
ripens its seeds, and scatters them over the soil below. 
The supporter by this time is strangled and dead ; and the 
strange spectacle remains of the strangler clasping in its 
arms the lifeless and decaying body of its victim, in which 
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wood-boring beetles have akeady commenced their opera- 
tions. It soon crumbles in rapid decay, and the parasite 
which destroyed it, having flowered, fruited, and continued 
its kind, falls to the ground a shapeless mass, involved in 
one common ruin with its victina. 

Like the Sipo' matador laying low the proudest trees of 
the forest, so we have seen strong drink making those its 
prey who were most eminent for their knowledge of divine 
things, and for their activity in the cause of Christ How 
often do we witness ruin, beggary, disgrace, and death 
result from this cause ! It is the cankerworm gnawing at 
the vitals, and undermining the happiness, of many a 
domestic hearth. Can nothing be done to arrest the fear- 
ful progress of this moral evil which is hurling so many to ' 
ruin and destruction ? Is it not worth our while to take 
some pains to prevent this stealthy murderer from laying 
hold of the tree? 

The story is related of a poor man who had indulged 
deeply in potations to help him on a precarious way, but 
having unfortunately fallen into the water, he was drowned. 
A moment before death, looking up at the moon during his 
last struggles, he was heard to say, ''Put out that light; 
I 'm for nae mair drink/' 



DUTY. 

On the tomb of the Spartan heroes who fell at Thermopylae 
are inscribed these simple words, — " O stranger ! go and tell 
the Lacedaemonians that we lie here in obedience to their 
commands." Not for personal glory, not even for public 
aggrandisement, not for the sake of national revenge, much 
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less from private animosity, but because he was animated 
by a sense of duty ^ did the Spartan march to the field. He 
trod the path of duty, and that led him to glory. 

It is said that the late Duke of Wellington once con- 
fessed, that he had never failed to remember in after years 
those words of the Church Catechism that he had learned 
as a boy at Eton, "To do my duty in that state of life 
into which it hath pleased God to call me ! " 

The general who does his duty, falls on the field and is 
happy. " They run ; they run ! " cried an eager soldier on 
the Heights of Abraham. "Who run?" eagerly inquired 
the dying Wolfe. " The French," was the answer, " Then 
I die happy ; I have done my duty." 



EARNESTNESS. 

If you would be saved, you must be in earnest From a 
burning ship a crowd of passengers leaped out into the 
boats and cut them loose. One bo?it was so filled that it 
settled to the water's edge. One drowning man clung 
frantically to the boat's side. "Throw him off!" was the 
cry in the boat ; " he will sink us." Some one seizing a 
knife cut off" the fingers that clutched the gunwale ; but 
the resolute creature flung his bleeding arm around the 
rudder and clung to that 1 " Poor fellow ! " was the 
tender cry that ran through the boat ; ^ his life is as pre- 
cious to him as any of ours ; let him hold on if he can." 
That man was in earnest He felt a thousand fathoms of 
cold ocean beneath him, and saw death glaring at him in 
every wave. Shall a man be more earnest to save his 
natural life than to save the immortal soul ? 
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DAUGHTERS' EDUCATION. 

Very imperfect ideas of education are held by some. 
They prefer accomplishments, dash, show, glitter, to every- 
thing beside. At the present day, the ornamental has 
taken the place of the substantial ; the showy and specious 
that of the solid and virtuous. The endowments of the 
mind and the cultivation of the heart are forced to 3rield to 
the external accomplishments and graces of the body, and 
polished manners are too generally preferred to sound 
morals. Education, however, should combine the useful 
with the ornamental, the cultivation of domestic virtues as 
well as mind and manners. The whole science oi a bumble 
Englishwoman is included in the knowledge how to make 
her husband and her children happy. It is far more im- 
portant that a girl should know how to make her own 
clothes than that she should know how to enjoy a novel. 
Whatever may be her literary proficiency and her social 
qualities, without the ability to do housework, if necessity 
demand, her education is defective. 

There is a trite but apposite moral in the anecdote told 
of James I. on having a girl presented to him who was 
represented as an English prodigy, because she was deeply 
learned. The person who introduced her boasted of her 
proficiency in ancient languages. " I can assure your 
Majesty," said he, "that she can both speak and write 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew." — *' These are rare attainments 
for a damsel," said James; "but pray tell me, can she 
spin f " She might be familiar with the lore of ages, but 
without a knowledge of household duties, she lacked an 
important acquisition. 

Tom Hood, in a very humorous paper, describes a most 
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accomplished schoolmistress, a teacher of all the arts and 
crafts which are supposed to make up a fine gentlewoman, 
who is stranded in a rude German inn, with her father 
Writhing in the anguish of a severe attack of gastric inflam- 
mation. The helpless lady gazes on her suffering parent, 
longing to help him, and thinking over all her various little 
store of accomplishments, not one of which bears the 
remotest relation to the case. She could knit him a bead- 
purse, or make him a guard-chain, or work him a footstool, 
or festoon him with cut tissue-paper, or sketch his likeness, 
or crust him over with alum crystals, or stick him over with 
little rosettes of red and white wafers ; but none of these 
being applicable to his present case, she sits gazing in 
resigned imbecility, till finally she desperately resolves 
to improvise him some gruel, and, after a laborious turn 
in the kitchen — after burning her dress and blacking her 
fingers, succeeds only in bringing him a bowl of paste I 



FEMALE DEVOTEDNESS. 

A TEMPLE of Venus Calva was the record of the devotion 
of Roman ladies, who, in an hour of danger, cut off their 
long tresses to make bow-strings for the soldiers. Another 
temple preserved to all posterity the memory of the filial piety 
of that Roman girl, who, when her mother was condemned 
to be starved to death, obtained permission to visit her in 
pnson, and was discovered feeding her from her own breast 

FILIAL DUTY. 

A PLEASING trait of Sir Thomas More's character was his 
dutiful attention to his aged father, Sir John More, who, 
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when nearly ninety years of age, still sat in the Court of 
King's Bench, whither his son, then Lord Chancellor, 
regularly went every day during term-time, and kneeling, 
asked and received the old man's blessing before he took 
his own higher station. 



FORTUNE'S CAPRICE AND CHANGE. 

Fickleness is one great characteristic of fallen human 
nature. Man is proverbially capricious. This has been 
the complaint of all, in every age, who have had to depend 
on his smiles, his favour, or friendship. The annals of his 
history teem with examples of it. The men who, in every 
age, have been the world's idols, have complained of it most 
loudly. The idol of to-day has been the rejected, the cast- 
ofif, to-morrow. This caprice and fickleness of man has 
formed the constant theme of the satirist, of the historian, 
and of the orator. "I was not ignorant," said France's 
greatest orator, Mirabeau, — " I was not ignorant how near 
the Tarpeian rock " (the place of execution) " was to the 
Capitol " (the place of triumph). Wolsey had not been long 
at the summit of his greatness before the royal favour 
deserted him. The noble and gifted Raleigh, the favourite 
of courts and the hero of adventure, had striking proof of 
the deceit and fickleness of human favour. The following 
lines were written by him in his Bible on the evening before 
his execution : — 

" E'en such is time, which takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, and all we have^ 
And pays us nought but age and dust ; 
Which in the dark and silent grave, 
VTien we have wandered all our ways. 
Shuts up the story of our days. " 
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HEATHEN AND CHRISTIAN CONCEPTIONS 
OF THE FUTURE STATK 

In nothing is the wide contrast between the heathen and 
the Christian more clearly seen than in their ideas of a 
future state of existence. The heathen knows nothing of 
the condition of the spirits of the dead. He may imagine, 
and he does imagine, many strange things about it, but he 
knows nothing. To a few select heroes among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, an enviable abode .after death in the 
cloudless and stormless islands of the blest was assigned. 
No people perhaps ever had ruder notions of another state 
of being than the Norsemen. The joys of their Valhalla 
were to be opened to the valiant warrior after death, who 
was to employ his days in feasting and warlike exercises. 
They sought death in battle, not only as a means of obtain- 
ing access to the hall of Odin, but no less as the only way 
of avoiding future misery. Accordingly, the Norse pirate 
Ragner Lodbrog, when he was going to die, far from utter- 
ing groans, expressed his joy in the following language : — 
"We fought with swords! I am full of joy when I think 
that a banquet is preparing for me in the palace of the gods. 
Soon, soon, in the splendid abode of Odin we Shall drink 
beer out of the skulls of our enemies. A brave man shrinks 
not from death ; I shall utter no words expressive of fear as 
I enter the hall of Odin. . . , We fought with swords in 
fifty and one battles under my floating banners. From my 
early youth, I have learnt to dye the steel of my lance with 
blood \ and thought I could never meet with a king more 
valiant than myself. But it is time to cease : Odin hath sent 
his goddesses to conduct me to his palace. I am going to be 
placed on the highest seat, there to quaff goblets of beer 
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with the gods. The hours of my life are rolled away : I will 
die laughing." 

The Indian of North America, when he is dying, slays 
his favourite dog, who, with his best bow and arrows, is 
buried with him, fondly dreaming of the heavenly hunting- 
grounds, where he hopes to join his ancestors. The 
Kaffirs in Natal have an idea that the soul after death goes 
into a snake, and in this form still has a great power over 
them ; but it is all uncertainty with them. Some of the 
natives of Australia believe that ailer death their souls 
mount to the clouds, or cross the ocean to a distant land, to 
eat and drink and hunt and fish, as here. The people of 
Ashantee believe that the rank and position of the dead in 
the other world are determined by the number of attendants 
he has. Hence, on the death of his mother, the King sacri- 
ficed three thousand of his subjects on her grave, that she 
might have a large retinue of followers, and therefore occupy 
a situation of eminence. How diflferent the hopes of good 
beyond the grave inspired by the gospel of Jesus Christ ! 
Under the inspiration of such hopes the Christian meets the 
King of Terrors without dismay. 



THE BLESSEDNESS OF GIVING. 

The Lord Jesus said, " It is more blessed to give than to 
receive." Why so ? 

I. Because our blessings are doubled when they not only 
make ourselves but others happier. 

It may be regarded as a law that happiness never comes 
to the man who grasps at selfish enjoyment, while it always 
comes as the reward of right doing and the right use of life. 
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No man understood better the law of happiness, which 
led him beyond himself to promote the good of others, 
than John Howard ; and there is no pleasure so real and 
so lasting as that which springs from our den3ring ourselves 
for the sake of giving happiness to others. A prime and 
irrevocable law of our nature is, that man cannot enjoy the 
unshared possession of any good. Had the philanthropic 
spirit of Howard, rather than the ignoble idolatry of self, 
animated the bosom of William Beckford, he had not been 
'' lone " in heart amid his regal splendour. The happiness 
then diffused by him would have irradiated his own path, 
and thousands would have arisen to call him blessed. It 
is vain for that man to expect peace upon earth who per- 
verts the design of his creation by " living to himsel£" It 
is a strange, but an invariable law of life, that the greatest 
happiness is to be found in self-sacrifice — ^that we are the 
most blessed when we are made a blessing. No feelings 
give so much happiness as those of benevolence ; no joy 
is so great as the sense of having done good. Even apart 
from duty and from divine reward, as a simple means of 
securing present happiness to omrselves, *' it is more blessed 
to give than to receive." 

•* Not in having or receiving. 

But in giving/ is there bliss ; 
He who hath no other pleasure 

Even may rejoice in this. 
Be it health or be it leisure, 

Be it skill we have to give, 
Still in spending life for others, 

Christians only really live." 

2. Because what we give is treasured up^ and will return 
to us greatly increased 
The only part of all our money which we ever shall see 
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again, is the part we give away to God. What we treasure up, 
or put into houses and land, will be lost at death ; but what 
we give away for the sake of God's love and man's welfare, 
we shall find in a better form, all stored up, treasured, 
counted, and acknowledged by the hand of the great 
Rewarder of men. This was the good man's thought who 
wrote for his epitaph — 

" As I was, so be ye ) 
As I am, ye shall be : 
That I gave, that I have ; 
What I spent, that I had. 
Thus I end all my cost ; 
What I left, that I lost." ♦ 

Then let us lay up our riches in heaven, where no spoiler 
can enter, and no reverses assail. It is said that the fol- 
lowing inscription may be found in an Italian graveyard : — 

" Here lies Estella, who transported a large fortune to 
heaven in acts of charity, and has gone thither to enjoy it." 

EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

Galileo, the most profound philosopher of his age, when 
questioned by the Roman Inquisition as to his belief in 
the existence of God, replied, pointing to a straw on the 
floor of his dungeon, that from the structure of that object 
alone he would infer with certainty the existence of an 
intelligent Creator. 

THE LOVE OF GOD. 

It is related that an infant had strayed away from home, 
and its mother found it, unconscious of danger, playing on 

* On an old monument in the parish church of Leek; Staffordshire. 
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the brink of an awful precipice. Did she startle and add 
to its danger by screams and threats? No! Kneeling 
down, she bared her bosom, and throwing open her arms, 
allured the little wanderer away from the danger. 

So God treats the repentant sinner who has exposed 
himself to perish. He looks upon us with the eye of pity, 
and speaks to us not in vengeance but in mercy. He cries, 
in tones of ineflfable love and compassion, " Come, and let 
us reason together," and entreats us to come to Him and 
trust Him, and believe that He loves us. 

A negress being asked if she did not think it wonderful 
that God should give His only Son, for our redemption, to 
the shameful death of the cross, replied — ** No, massa ; not 
wonderful at all.*' — " Not wonderful," rejoined her minister ; 
" not wonderful ! what do you mean?" — " No, massa; not 
wonderful at all : it be just like Him 1 " 



THE GOLD-SEEKERS. 

In the history of Brazil there is an account of a meeting of 
two parties of adventurers in search of gold. Each was led 
by a band of harmless Indians, who were unable to under- 
stand the value attached to the metal of which they were in 
search. The two parties met on the banks of a river; 
they were utter strangers to each other; but instinctively 
perceiving each others' object, their jealous fury was roused. 
They exchanged no words, but eyeing each other for a 
moment like tigers, each party drew their weapons, and 
commenced a murderous combat, which terminated only 
when one party rolled the other into the torrent beneath. 
The Indians from thenceforth point to the spot, and 
call it by the. name of the River of Death. 



:_-*■- ■ 
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GOOD OUT OF EVIL. 

Permanent good often comes out of what seems the greatest 
eviL Sometimes things which appear disastrous are over- 
ruled to the best ends. 

A poor Scotch lad, walking the London streets, fell into 
a cellar, and broke his leg. That made his fortune. The 
wealthy owner of the cellar took him up, and pushed him 
on, and he rose to be Lord Mayor of London and an 
eminent member of Parliament. It is also stated that Dr 
Lee, Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, who was 
a carpenter, owed his rise out of obscurity to his chest of 
tools bieing burnt in a fire. 

All allow that the great Plague of London and the great 
Fire of London were national blessings ; they purified the 
city, and every succeeding generation has experienced the 
physical and the moral benefits of these great disasters. 

An earthquake at Philippi terrified a jailer until then 
hardened in superstition, humbled him, and made him listen 
to the teaching of the disciples, which he had previously 
despised. 

There is a principle of compensation even in the terrible 
tempest Storms purify the atmosphere, and so conduce to 
health. It is one of the blessed alleviations of great calami- 
ties, that they are the means of calling out and deepening 
some of the best feelings of which our nature is capable, 
and thus out of the greatest evil comes, by a higher law 
than man can fashion, a form of goodness to redeem it 
The destruction of life by the sea has signally called forth 
the humanity and ingenuity of man for the relief and rescue 
of life and property in peril Thus originated the famous 
" Bude Light" Mr Goldsworthy Gumey, dwelling near the 
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coast of Cornwall, rendered from its stormy character the 
scene of frequent shipwrecks, and often a spectator of fear- 
ful loss and miseiy, bent his mind to the discovery of a 
stronger light than had heretofore been adopted, — ^that of an 
oil-lamp and reflectors. The result of his attempts was the 
magnificent "Bude Light;" so named by the inventor, in 
honour of the place where the idea was originated and 
brought to a practical result 

God is ever bringing good out of evil, and so making the 
wrath of man to praise Him. John Bunyan was sent to 
prison for preaching, where he spent twelve years for con- 
science' sake. But much real good came out of that seem- 
ing evil, and the prison which was to suspend the public 
labours of Bunyan gave birth to that wonderful and im- 
perishable allegory, " The Pilgrim's Progress." 



GREATNESS NOT HAPPINESS. 

The highest in this world are not the happiest Many fancy 
that happiness is associated with rank, position, and power. 
But the bitter experience of the world's greatest votaries 
ever has been, that these things cannot ensure deep and 
lasting satisfaction. Thousands who have everything that 
is thought able to give happiness are yet never satisfied 
Their hearts are always aching. There is a constant sense 
of emptiness within. All the gorgeous splendour which 
surrounds them adds but little, if at all, to their happiness. 
Many a wretched soul sits on a throne, and many a &ce 
that seems to smile conceals a heart that aches. No amount 
of wealth or earthly glory will make a man happy. 
Tamerlane, the Scythian Emperor, is said to have reflected 
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with great seriousness on his own unhappiness, when he 
heard a poor shepherd upon the Caucasus piping to his 
flock on a littie pipe made of a reed, for want of a higher- 
priced one ; and told his great general that that shepherd 
was happier than he or any king in the world. 

King Charles II., a prince who had freely tasted every 
species of pleasure, was never so sensibly touched with 
this just reflection as he was by one line in the play called 
the " Jovial Beggars," which line had really more in it than 
even the poet' who composed it had in view when he wrote 
it The words are these : — 

" Then who would be a king, when a beggar lives so well ? 
And a begging we will go, will go," &c. 

An instance, showing how very deceptive the brightest ex- 
ternal appearance of happiness may be, is recorded in the 
history of Queen Anne. When she went in great state to a 
public thanksgiving in St Paul's, surrounded as she was by 
the acclamations of her subjects, and the envy of all be- 
holders, her . Majesty's mind was made utterly wretched by 
a violent altercation in the state carriage with her spoiled 
and imperious favourite, Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
because the royal jewels were not arranged as her Grace had 
proposed 

Prince Potemkin, when at the height of his prosperity and 
grandeur, was one of the most miserable of men. Having 
accomplished all he desired, there was nothing left him 
to wish for ; he was satiated with honours and pleasures, 
worn out with dissipation, sick of himself, his greatness, and 
his victories. Bloated and pampered by every vice, he be- 
came restless, moody, melancholy, and would often sigh, and 
even shed tears like a peevish child. 

Adrian IV. told his famous countryman, John of Balis* 
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bury, that the happiest days of his life were those passed in 
the Hertfordshire woods, tending his swine and conning his 
lessons with the good Father Wilfrid ; and that he would 
gladly cast off the tiara which bound his temples as with 
red-hot steel, and all the pomp, dignity, and power of the 
Popedom, to be again a ragged, careless boy, with no riches 
but health, no task but that of watching his herd of swine, 
and mastering the mysteries of the monk's illuminated missal. 



INSTABILITY OF HUMAN GREATNESS. 

Recollect that the most fortunate lot of this life is a scene 
which rapidly passes away, and may end when we least 
expect. " Tell me, O villa," says a Roman historian, " how 
many masters had you?" The covetous Ahab, thinking to 
enrich himself further by the conquest of Ramoth-Gilead, 
met the stroke of death in the battle. Caesar was cruelly 
assassinated in the zenith of his power and glory. The 
wealthy Cassimir, King of Poland, while he sat at table 
with his grandees, died in the act of raising a jewelled cup 
to his lips. The Emperor Celsus was put to death seven 
days after his election. Charles XII. descended from the 
position of a conqueror to that of a forlorn exile among the 
infidels. Charles I. laid his royal robes aside to perish as 
a malefactor at Whitehall. On the 24th of Febniary 1848, 
Louis Philippe rose in the Tuileries the King of the French, 
before mid-day he was a fugitive. Napoleon is another 
and most striking illustration of the mutability of human 
glory. One day he is the "arbiter of the destinies of 
Europe," and the next he is ruined, dethroned ! Sic transit 
gloria mundi. 
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TRUE GREATNESS. 

There are three kinds of greatness which the world pre- 
sents to our view — physical, intellectual, and moral. It 
has been aflBbrmed that moral greatness alone is real — the 
true greatness of man. All may not be intellectually great, 
but it is in the power of every man to be morally great ; and 
those only deserve the name of great who have succeeded 
in stamping their character on the generations among which 
they lived, and who light up a flame to illuminate the minds 
and to kindle the energies of generations after them. Man 
is great only as he is good. Truly has Tennyson sung — 

•* However it be, it seems to me 
'Tis only noble to be good ; • 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith thati Norman blood.'' 

The late Prince Consort was great in the possession of 
all the qualities that constitute a noble man. But his proud 
distinction among the royal names of which Englishmen 
delight to boast, is that he was " Albert the Good.*' 

In old times, it was the custom to crown a brave soldier 
with laurel before all the people. Zeno never went out to ' 
fight for his country, but spent his life in a better service, 
for he tried to teach a nation to be wise and good. At 
last the people felt that the only way to be great is to do 
good. They gave to Zeno the laurel crown; but he won 
for himself a far nobler prize — the respect and love of all 
who knew him. 

Oh ! it is this greatness which is worthy of the name ! 
And, all thanks to God, it is within reach of all. The 
poorest, the least favoured in point of mental endowment or 
acquired learning, may yet become the greatest of men. 
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FORCE OF EVIL HABIT. 

During a fire at a distillery in America, a man was seen 
amongst the blazing timbers in a position which rendered 
it impossible to afford him the slightest help. The poor 
fellow was observed lifting up his hands, endeavouring to 
beat off the flames ; in fact, fencmg with them, as if he 
thought he could fiighten them firom their prey. 

So the victim of intemperance, or any other cherished 
sin, wakes up to a sense of danger when the evil habit has 
become too powerful, and finds all his efforts against it are 
but as a man fighting the flames. 



HANDEL. 

It is narrated by Dr Burney, the author of the " History of 
Music," that when Handel went to Ireland and took with 
him the MS. scroll of the " Messiah," which he had just 
composed ; as he had to pass through Chester, a cathedral 
town, he thought it would be a good opportunity for trying 
* some of the pieces. He was directed to a man named 
Janson, who was considered the best singer of the cathedral 
choir, and he asked him if he could sing at sight " Oh ! 
yes, he could sing at sight" However, when he began to 
rehearse, he found he made such bad work, and was so defi- 
cient in doing anything like justice to his composition, that 
Handel fell into a great passion, and reproached him in his 
usual violent manner when he was angry — " Yu schountrell, 
tit you not tell me dat you could sing at saighte ? " " Yes, 
sir," said poor Janson, " but not at first sight." Handel 
burst out a laughing, and the rehearsal went no further. 
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CARELESS HEARERS. 

It is said that a man whose mind has been engaged 
through the week in pressing busmess pursuits can hardly 
spend his Sunday quietly. His mind continues at work ; he 
thinks over the bargains of the week ; even in the house of 
God his thoughts revert to trade. Like the farmer referred 
to by the author of " The Gentle Life," who stopped the 
Rev. Mr Barham, and, leaning out of his pew as the clergy- 
man passed to the communion-table, cried out, " I say, par- 
son, I '11 take eight shillin' for that two hunder'd bricks." 

A Wesleyan minister, at the end of his three years' 
labours in a circuit, was called to visit a hearer who for 
many years had regularly attended the principal chapel in 
it, but whom he now found to be entirely ignorant of the 
simplest truths of religion. The man acknowledged that 
he was in the habit, as soon as the text was announced, of 
planning his next week's engagements. 

A dying, despairing man, addressing one under whose 
ministry he had sat for twenty years, said, " I have never 
heard a single sermon I " The minister, who had known 
him for years as a constant hearer, looked astonished — 
fancied that he was raving. But not so. The man was 
in his sad and sober senses. *'I attended church," he 
explained, " but my habit was, so soon as you began the 
sermon, to begin a review of last week's trade, and to anti- 
cipate and arrange the business of the next" 



CRITICAL HEARERS. 

Maky hearers have very strange notions about preaching. 
The ease with which a well-prepared extempore sermon is 
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delivered, leads many a novice to fancy that it costs no 
labour, and that it would be an easy thing to make and 
preach a good sermon. A Welshman, who was always 
finding fault with preachers, on one occasion, when the 
expected preacher did not come, was invited by the leading 
members of the congregation to take his place. They 
urged upon him that he was a man of sense, and knew a 
great deal about preaching, and therefore would be able to 
preach a sermon. At length he consented, and ascended 
the stand. He gave out his h)rmn, read and prayed, and 
so far got on well. He announced his text, " Arise, shine, 
for thy light is come," thinking that when he had uttered 
his text the sermon would follow. He read his text again, 
but nothing came. He tried again, but still nothing came ; 
and there was a solemn and significant pause. At length 
he said, " You that lives the longest will see the most; but 
there is one thing I tell you, you will never see Jemmy 
Jones on this stand again." 



SLEEPY HEARERS. 

Perhaps the most curious things about St Philip's Chapel, 
Winchester, are the ancient stall-seats, now affixed to the 
wall of the antechapeL These have their seats so fixed 
upon hinges that those who sit in them can only maintain 
their position by balancing themselves with care and resting 
their elbows on the seat arms ; so that if the monks who 
used them dropped asleep during divine service, the seats 
came headlong and pitched them on the floor ; nay, if they 
only dozed and nodded the least in the world, the hard 
oaken seat clapped against the hard oaken back, and made 
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a noise loud enough to attract the attention of the whole 
congregation. At one period, a beadle was .frequently em- 
ployed to supplement the awakening powers of the preacher 
by a long stick, with a nob at one end, and a tuft of feathers 
at the other. The harder end of the monitory wand was 
intended for the sconces of such of the stronger sex as 
should forget their cares ; the attention of frailer offenders 
was solicited by gently passing the tuft of feathers over 
their face. 

South was one day preaching before Charles II. and his 
courtiers. The tenants of the royal pew fell fast asleep. 
South perceived it, and stooping over his pulpit, said in a 
loud tone to Lauderdale, whom he succeeded in awaking, 
" My lord, I am sorry to interrupt you, but I must beg 
that you will not snore quite so loud, or you will wake 
the King I " 

The deacon of a church in Cincinnati, United States, 
was the owner and overseer of a large pork-packing estab- 
lishment, and placed himself at the head of the scalding 
trough, watch in hand, to " time " the length of the scald, 
crying "Hog in" when the slaughtered hog was to be 
thrown in the trough, and " Hog out " when the watch 
told three minutes. One week the press of business com- 
pelled the packers to unusually hard labour, and Satiu'day 
night found the deacon completely exhausted. Indeed, 
he was almost sick the next morning when church-time 
came ; but he was a leading member, and it was his duty 
to attend the usual Sabbath service if he could. He went, 
but soon fell asleep. The occasion was one of unusual 
solemnity, as a revival was in progress. The minister 
preached a sermon well calculated to impress his hearers. 
His peroration was a climax of beauty. Assuming the 
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,,.;^^ ,.^- fff/^ intently listening, he recited to the breath- 

"H»ikl Ihejr wUsper ; ingebsay"— 
* i\,ic ™ ' " ca™e from the deacon's pew in a stentorian 
<\>w. lite astonished audience turned their attention 
,.^— .Vf [vcacher. He went on, however, unmoved — 

" Sister spirits, come away t " 
•U-V <>""" shouted the deacon; "tally four." This 
,is ti» much for the preacher, who sat down disconcerted, 
^v;^ the audience was convulsed with laughter. Some 
EijiJe fi>r the door, whilst others tried to bring the deacon 
u % sense of his unconscious interlude. The " Hog 
in," and the " Hog out," however, unfitted preacher and 
hesreis for the service, and the congregation, was sum- 
marily dismissed. 

An old clergyman in Scotland, who had got a strong- 
junged helper, observed that one of his hearers was becom- 
ing rather irregular in his attendance at church. Of course, 
the divine felt it his duty to visit the backslider, and he 
accordingly went to the house, but the gudeman was not 
in. He inquired of the wife why John was so seldom at 
church now? "Ohl indeed, minister," she replied, with- 
out the least hesitation, " that young man ye 've got roars 
sae loud, that John canna sleep sae comfortable as he did 
when preachin' yerael', sae peaceably." 



"l 



IDEAS OF HEAVEN. 
Some people have curious ideas of the heavenly state, 
derived mainly from earth. Many think of heaven as a 
"'ace where they will be happier than it is possible to be in 
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this world, but in much the same way. Miss March tells 
us of a navvy, who said to his mate — "I wonder. Bill, 
whether it is true what they say of heaven being so happy ; 
whether it can be happier than sitting in the public over a 
jug of ale with a fiddle going !*' The shepherd said to De 
Ran^e, that he was as happy as a king, and that his idea 
of heaven was to live on a laige plain with large herds to 
watch. 



KNOWLEDGE IN HEAVEN. 

A DYING minister, quite ignorant of physical science, said 
to a brother who made it a great study, " Samuel, Samuel ! 
I '11 know more of it in heaven in half-an-hour than you 
have learned all your life." 



A PRAYING HERO. 

When Admiral Duncan was engaged in making preparation 
for the celebrated action off Camperdown, he called all his 
officers on deck, and in their presence committed himself, 
and those connected with him, and the cause they main- 
tained, to the Lord of hosts; and then, rising from his 
knees, gave the command to make the attack, and achieved 
one of England's greatest victories. 



HEROISM. 

Numerous instances are recorded in Church history of true 
courage aiid firmness displayed by Christians under the 
most cruel tortures persecution could invent 
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During the reign of Marcus Aurelius, Emperor of Rome, 
between the years z6i~i8o, multitudes suffered martyr- 
dom on account of their faith in Christ and love to Him. 
Among the most distinguished of these was Polycarp, the 
disciple of St John, who was committed to the flames at 
Smyrna. The story of his death rivals in true pathos and 
noble heroism that of Eleazar in the Maccabean age. And, 
like him, Polycarp replied to the humane entreaties of the 
praetor, who urged him at the last moment to save his life 
by reviling Christ — " Eighty and four years,'* he said, "have 
I served Christ, and He has never forsaken me, and I will 
not forsake Him in my old age." And, faithful to his word, 
he died a martyr. 

The "Acts of the Martyrs" refer to this period the 
torture of St Felicitas and her seven sons — an instance of 
heroism surpassing that of the mother of the Maccabees. 
For the patient endurance of excruciating physical suffering, 
Christianity produced no more sublime figure than Blan- 
dina, the poor servant giri who was martyred at Lyons. 

In the sixteenth century, five Huguenot students of 
Lausanne were condemned to be burned alive on the 
Place des Terraux at Lyons. As they were led through 
the streets to the place of execution, they repeated passages 
of Scripture, and chanted with loud voice together the 
Apostles' Creed, until they reached the stakes to which 
they were to be fastened back to back. The two youngest 
first "ascended with a joyful heart the pile of wood;** the 
others followed. The last who ascended was Martial Alba, 
the eldest of the five, who had been a long time on his 
knees praying to the Lord, He asked the officer in com- 
mand to grant a favour. "What is it?" said the oflficer. 
" That I may kiss my brethren before I die." The request 
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was granted. Then Martial kissed the four who were 
already bound, saying to each of them, " Adieu, adieu, my 
brother 1" The fire was kindled ; as the flames ascended, 
the voices of the five confessors were heard exhorting one 
another; " Courage, my brethren, courage I" These were 
their last words. 

John Leclerc, an artisan of Meaux, in France, for pro- 
fessing and preaching Protestant truth, was sentenced to be 
whipped through the streets of the city, and then to be 
branded as a heretic. The crowd gazed with silent horror 
when a friar pressed the burning iron upon the good man's 
brow. They were, however, startled by the voice of his 
mother, who cried out, when she heard her son's flesh hiss 
under the branding iron, " Glory be to God 1 he bears on 
his body the marks of the Lord Jesus." 

When Henry III. visited Bernard Palissy in the dungeon 
of the Bastile, to induce him to abjure his faith, he said, 
** My friend, you have served me and my mother forty-five 
years. We have borne with your religion, while so many 
others have suffered for it But I must give you up now. 
I can withstand the people no longer. I must let your 
enemies have their own way. If you will not recant, you 
must be burnt." **Sire," answered the brave and godly old 
man, " I am ready to give up my life for the glory of God. 
You have said many times that you pity me ; now I pity 
you, for you have said * / must^ It is not speaking like a 
king, sire. It is what you, with all the power of your king- 
dom, cannot force me to do, for I know how to die." 
Palissy was not burnt, but died in prison, glorying in being 
able to lay down his life for the faith. 

One of the many victims who suffered martyrdom at 
Smithfield, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, was the heroic 
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and celebrated Anne Askew. On her arrival at the Tower 
after her condemnation, not only was she thrust into a miser- 
able dungeon, and subjected to frightful tortures, but we have 
the testimony of Bishop Burnet that the Lord Chancellor 
threw off his gown, and with his own hands drew the rack 
so severely that he almost tore her body asunder. When 
led to the flames, her limbs were so mangled and disjointed, 
that it was only with the assistance of two Serjeants that she 
was able to stand. She remained firm, however, and un- 
daunted to the last. At the last moment, immediately before 
the torch was put to the faggots, a pardon was offered on 
condition that she would recant. " I came not hither," was 
her reply, " to deny my Lord and Master.** 

Good old Hugh Latimer, in the hour of trial, and with 
the prospect of the flames before him, manifested the spirit 
of undaunted firmness. He stood in his old age before his 
prosecutors. They proposed to cross-examine him, and 
especially directed their attention to that point which was 
then adopted by all parties as the test of orthodoxy. They 
challenged him to a discussion on the subject of Tran- 
substantiation. The " old man eloquent " replied, "When 
I was young, in the full possession of my faculties, with 
books to consult and learned friends with whom to take sweet 
counsel, I examined this subject, and I rejected the figment 
of Transubstantiation. And now an old man worn out by 
sufferings, deprived of my books, and excluded from my 
friends, I am not' going to damage the cause of truth by 
entering into an unequal contest with adversaries in posses- 
sion of all the advantages which once were mine, but now 
are denied me. I examined, I studied, I prayed, I was 
convinced ; for my convictions I am not prepared to argue, 
but I am quite ready to die." Equally noble was that 
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speech of the man who, bebg invited to stand before Bonner 
and speak on the Eucharist, said, " I cannot argue for the 
truth, but I can die for it, and that is more." 

During the Civil War the Royalist clergy were frequently 
interrupted in their pulpits. A file of musketeers was the 
usual instrument of annoyance. A trait in the life of Hacket 
is finely illustrative of his firmness and courage in these 
times of trouble. It is said that when a Roundhead in St 
Andrew's, Holbom, levelled a musket at the breast of the 
venerable prelate, and bade him desist from preaching, he 
never hesitated for one moment, but simply said, " Soldier, 
do your duty ; I shall continue to do mine." 

There was once an insurrection in one of the West Indian 
islands. Among other things, the rioters resolved to break 
up the religious meetings of the slaves in the neighbourhood. 
These meetings were generally conducted by an old slave 
called Uncle Ben. The rioters went to the negroes* meet- 
ing-house at the time of service for the purpose of breaking 
it up, and rfot finding Ben there, they seized the leader of 
the service, and put him to death, and, with his head upon 
a pole, marched to Ben's dwelling. When he appeared, the 
leader pointed to the bleeding head on the pole, and asked, 
"Do you know that head, Ben?" "Yes, massa," said 
Ben, "I knows him." "Well, that's what he has got for 
his praying j and if you don't stop praying, we '11 just do the 
same with your head." Ben looked the leader of the mob 
full in the face, and said, "Massa, do you mean dat?" 
" To be sure I do," said the man, " and if you wish to keep 
your head upon your shoulders, you 'U give up praying at 
once." All were waiting anxiously, when the old negro 
turned to his fellow-slaves, and said, " Bredren, let us pray ! " 
Then he kneeled down in the presence of these fierce, law- 
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less men, and poured out his soul in prayer. He prayed 
that God would pardon their sin, and show them the evil of 
their ways, and change their hearts by grace. When he 
ceased, he rose up and went into his cabin. God's power 
was on the hearts of these rioters, so that they went away 
without oflfering to touch him. 

Many and heroic were the deeds of constancy, and devo- 
tion, and daring that occurred during the mutiny in India, 
but none can excite a deeper interest than the story of the 
young Christian Ensign Marcus Cheek. When sorely 
wounded and dying of thirst at Allahabad, he was asked by 
his tormentors to become a Mussulman, and was threatened 
with death if he refused. ** Anything," was his reply, "^but 
resign my faith and hope in my Redeemer." Observing an- 
other prisoner, a Christian catechist, formerly a Mahometan, 
whom the Sepoys were endeavouring to torment and terrify 
into a recantation, he cried out, " Oh 1 my friend, come what 
may, do not deny the Lord Jesus ! " A sudden attack of 
the Madras Fusileers caused the instant flight of the mur- 
derous fanatics. The catechist's life was saved. He turned 
to bless the boy whose faith strengthened his faltering 
spirit. But the young martyr had passed beyond the reach 
of all human cruelty, — " He had entered into rest." 

In some instances heathen converts have shown true 
heroism and devoted courage. 

A man in Abbeokuta, who had been baptized, was put 
into prison to compel him to give up his profession of 
religion, but he stood firm. He said to his persecutors, 
''You may bind me with chains, place me in a dismal 
prison, treat me with cruelty, you may even take my life^ 
but I will never give up my religioa I love my Saviour, 
and I flee to Him." 
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On the 28th March 1849, fourteen Christians were con- 
demned to death on account of their faith, and in the 
presence of a great multitude witnessed a good confession 
with heroic fortitude and even with joy. The place at 
which they suffered was a precipitous rock on the west 
side of Antankrivo, the capital of Madagascar, at least 
150 feet in depth. On arriving at the edge of the rock, a 
rope was firmly tied round the body of each, and one by 
one they were lowered a little way over the precipice. 
While in this position, and when it was hoped by their 
persecutors that their courage would fail, the executioner, 
holding a knife in his hand, stood waiting for the command 
of the officer to cut the rope. Then for the last time the 
question was addressed to them, " Will you cease to pray ? " 
But the only answer returned was an emphatic "No." 
Upon this the signal was given, the rope was cut, and in 
another moment their mangled and bleeding bodies lay 
upon the rocks below. 

True heroism is the sacrifice of self for the good of 
others. We have often read stories of brave-hearted, un- 
selfish people, both in ancient and modem times, who 
sacrificed money> gave up time, and endured fatigue, suf- 
fered many trials, or even gave up their lives, in order to 
save others from pain, poverty, sorrow, or death. 

We read in Roman history of a servant who, knowing 
that his master was sought for to be put to death, clothed 
himself in his master's garments that he might be taken ; 
he was taken, and put to death in his stead The Portu- 
guese Andrado continued in an African prison, and laden 
with fetters, that he might continue to console his fellow- 
prisoners. This he preferred to his own personal freedom. 
We have also read of a man who sold himself into slavery 

£ 
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at Algiers, in order to redeem his aged &ther out of cap- 
tivity. Such were noble acts of self-sacrifice. 

In the annals of lifeboat service have occurred several 
instances of devotion to duty even unto death. Could a 
history be written of the services rendered by the lifeboats 
of the National Lifeboat Institution, it would contain more 
golden deeds than Plutarch and his successors ever culled 
from the annals of war. 

In the naval and military annals of our day, we have 
some noble instances of sea-captains and brave soldiers and 
sailors in the face of danger commanding and obeying 
to the last, and only quitting their duty with their lives. 
Witness the Birkenhead catastrophe, where four hundred 
men, at the call of their heroic officer, calmly, and without 
a murmur, accepted death in a horrible form, rather than 
endanger the women and children already saved in the 
boats. A similar instance of heroic devotion is recorded of 
John Ma)aiard, " the helmsman of Lake Erie," who, with 
the steamer on fire around him, held fast by the wheel in 
the very jaws of the flames, so as to guide the vessel into 
harbour, and save the many lives within het, at the cost of 
his own fearful agony, while slowly scorched to death by 
the flames. 

The following touching incident is of receiit occurrence, 
and aflbrds a very remarkable example of courage and 
heroism in a youth : — 

In January of 1869, the THumph was in the Bay of 
Biscay, on a voyage from Liverpool to Spain. The storm 
raged, the sea ran mountains high, and the ship dashed to 
and fro, when the captain gave orders to the men to stow 
the main-top-gallant sail, but none would venture. But 
Jack called out, '^ I will venture my life to save the ship 
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and crew, and if I die, I will die at my duty/ With a 
smile on his face, he quickly climbed the mast He was a 
true missionary, with a single object in view, and that 
object was to save the lives of others, even if he lost his 
own. He clung hard to the ropes, stowed the main-top- 
gallant sail^ when suddenly, to the horror of the crew, a 
sea came and washed the main-mast overboard with poor 
Jack upon it I They heard him cry, " O my God I " and 
then they saw him no more I He had sacrificed himself for 
them. 

At the foundering of that noble steamer the London^ 
an instance of death occurred arising out of an heroic sense 
of duty. When the only boat that remained left the ill- 
fated ship, the sailors urged their captain to leave the 
vessel ; but the brave man waved his hand, and said, '^ I 
will go down with the passengers; but I wish you God 
speed and safe to land/' Captain Martin was a noble 
example of bravery and true fidelity. 

The Arctic seas have been the scene of some of the most 
noted instances of daring and patience shown by mariners. 

Who has not heard of the lamented Arctic explorer, Dr 
Kane, who died at Havanna, a martyr to his zeal and 
humanity in searching for the missing Captain Franklin? 
Dr Kane's narrative is one of the most harrowing of 
human suffering, courage, and endurance on record. 

The missionary records of the Church yield us several 
illustrations to our purpose, many of them being of peculiar 
interest and force. 

The heroic and devoted Brainerd in zeal and self-sacri- 
fice was equalled by few, and surpassed by none, of those 
noble men who have toiled in heathen lands to win souls 
to Christ. He thus speaks of himself during his life among 
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the Indians — '* I cared not where or how I lived, or what 
hardships I endured, so that I could gam souls to Christ 
When I was asleep I dreamed of them, and when I awoke 
the first thing I thought of was their salvation." 

The night before Mofifat left England for his distant 
sphere of labour, Africa, a few of his friends had a social 
gathering. During the evenmg, a pious young lady, wish- 
ing to possess his autograph, presented him with her album. 
Taking his pencil, he wrote the following lines : — 

'' My album is the savage breast, 
Where darkness reigns and tempests wrest. 

Without one ray of light 
To write the name of Jesus there, 
And point to worlds both bright and fair, 
And see the savage bow in prayer, 

Is my supreme delight" 

A Lincolnshire farmer resolved to become a missionary. 
" You must not think of going to that place " (Sierra Leone), 
said one of his friends to him, whilst they were conversing 
together on the subject **Why not?" asked the farmer. 
" Oh ! " replied his friend, " because if you do go there, you 
will meet with early death." " Do you think,*' said he, 
'* the angels do not know the way to Sierra Leone ; they can 
fetch me away from Sierra Leone quite as well as from 
Lincoln." M. B. Cox said before the American Board of 
Missions, '^Gentlemen, send me to Africa! — send me to 
Africa ! I know the climate is a deadly climate — I know 
that I may only get there to die ; but if I can die there, I 
ask no more, because then my bones buried in Africa will 
be a bond that will bind AMca to the Church in America 
that can never be severed." And, when he lay a-dying there, 
turning round to his friends, he said, " Never mind me ! let 
thousands of us die, but let Africa' be saved ! " Before 
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Thomas Wall went out as a missionary to Western Africa, 
he said, "I would rather go, even were I sure that my 
bones would soon bleach upon the sands." John Ayliff, 
Wesleyan missionary to South Africa, said when dying, 
" Oh, glorious work 1 If I had ten thousand lives and ten 
thousand years for each, I would devote them all to the 
mission work." 

When James Calvert, with whom it was our privilege in 
his early life to be personally acquainted, first visited the 
Fiji Islands, not long after the massacre of John Williams, 
he was counselled by his followers not to land in the face of 
the threatening attitude of the natives who crowded on the 
shore ; but he replied, " I would rather fall a victim to their 
cruelty than turn a deaf ear to a call for the gospel ; " and 
then, whilst home and friends crowded on his recollection, 
he gave directions to his attendants respecting the recovery 
of his body if he should fall, and stepping into the water, 
waded towards the natives on shore, with outstretched arms 
and words of assurance and good-will. No sooner had he 
landed than a hundred clubs were brandished over his head. 
But God was with him. He was heard to exclaim, " If I ditf 
a martyr to the cause of Christ, mine will be an appropriate 
eni" 



IGNORANCE. 

The following instance of deplorable ignorance and super- 
stition shows the necessity for increased home missionary 
eflforts. An agent of the Church Missionary Society called 
upon an old woman, who, to his inquiries about her hope of 
getting to heaven, replied, " I do expect to get there, sir.'* 
Desirous of ascertaining the ground of her hope, she said, 
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in answer to a further inquiry, " Why, you see, sir, I have 
a daughter in heaven; and shell be praying for me.'' 
Leammg that her daughter had been dead only some two or 
three years, he asked whether she had any hope previously ? 
" Why, yes, sir, a sort of hope ; you see, whenever there was 
a shower, I used to leave whatever I was doing, and run 
out, that the first drop might fall on me." ** But why did 
you do that ? '' " Ah ! sir, we do believe that the first drops 
do wash our sins away." 

It is not too much to say that, to many, God, the Bible, 
the Saviour, a Christian, even the future state, are ideas 
entirely or all but unknown. 

A correspondent of the Fall Mall Gazette tells us that 
one of the late Mr Justice Maule's innumerable mots was 
on this subject. Having asked a little girl tendered as a 
witness if she knew where she would go to afler death if 
she told a lie, and the child replied, " No, sir," the judge 
was overheard to mutter to himself, " No more do I." 

In some districts of South Staffordshire, the moral, 
intellectual, and religious state of the working people has 
been appalling, and is still very deplorable. A gentleman 
returning one evening from one of the towns to a mining 
village, a mile or two distant, overheard the following 
extraordinary dialogue between two lads, each about twelve 
years old : — ** Tom, I wonder, who will be God when the 
Lord Almighty dies ?" To which the other replied, ** Well, 
Lord W., I suppose, for he is the next great man, isn't he ?" 
The nobleman in question owned a great deal of mining 
property in that district ; and fi'om the conversation of those 
two boys, one would infer that, in their idea, there was no 
very great difference in the attributes of an earthly peer and 
^ the Lord of heaven and earth I 
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MEMORY OF EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 

A CHARMING illustration of the tenacity with which the 
mind retains early impressions occurs in the life of Niebuhr, 
the celebrated traveller. When old, blmd, and so infirm 
that he was able only to be carried from his bed to his chair, 
he used to describe to his friends the scenes which he had 
visited in his early days with wonderful minuteness and 
vivacity. When they expressed their astonishment at the 
vividness of his memory, he explained, " that as he lay in 
bed, all visible objects shut out, the pictures of what he had 
seen in the East continually floated before his mind's eye, 
so that it was no wonder he could speak of them as if he 
had seen them yesterday. With like vividness, the deep 
intense sky of Asia, with its brilliant and twinkling host of 
stars, which he had so often gazed upon by night, or its 
lofty vault of blue by day, was reflected in the hours of 
stillness and darkness on his inmost souL^' 



TRANSMITTED INFLUENCE. 

No class of Christians has been without successors in the 
faith. Moses sleeps on Nebo; but Joshua assumes the 
leadership of Israel Elijah ascends to the celestial city in 
his fiery chariot ; but Elisha is adorned with the S3rmbol of 
power. The great Apostle to the Gentiles not only gave a 
new impulse to a system, the effects of which have been 
transmitted to the present time, but his zeal in the dissemi- 
nation of the gospel tended to make many converts. The 
devout Cornelius, the first Gentile convert to the faith of 
JesuSy was the father of a family, whose descendants live 
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amongst men stilL The Christian man has never ceased 
from the anny. The sword of Colonel Gardiner at Preston- 
pans was in the hand of Hedley Vicars, as they bore his 
lifeless corpse from the trenches before SebastopoL And 
so shall it be in the ages to come. 

We inherit the thoughts and passions, the virtues and 
infirmities, of our forefathers. We transmit our own to our 
children. Though religious principle is not hereditary, yet 
physical and mental conditions are transmissible which 
favour its development. In the heritage which a good man 
leaves to his children, a moral resemblance may often be 
traced even through intervening generations. The learning, 
wit, conscientiousness, clear Christian experience, and mis- 
sionary zeal of Samuel Wesley the elder were reproduced 
even more conspicuously in his son John, without his 
eccentric and provoking obstinacy ; and his love of " beat- 
ing rhymes " was exalted and glorified into true lyric inspira- 
tion in Charles, as the sweet hymnist of the Methodist 
Church. 

Example is transmissive ; a father's devoted godliness is 
often reproduced in his children. " No man liveth to him- 
self." Successive runners hand over the lamp of life, and 
each, living his own life well, may train another to take up 
its thread of good works where it breaks oflf for himself. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice never dies. It is transmitted 
from soul to soul. It passes from the expiring missionary, 
who, if he has done nothing else, bequeaths an example 
that perpetuates the race of apostolic men, through whom 
the world 'shall finally be subdued. 
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LANGUAGE, 

Language, in the form of vocal sounds, is the noblest gift 
of God ; and is on earth the sole prerogative of man : " I 
will praise Thee with the best member that I have," says 
the Psalmist It is noble, because it is the instrument 
employed to express the thoughts of a rational immortal 
being. What a power there is in speech to melt, to elevate, 
to subdue, and to incite to action ! Who can estimate the 
might and power of a whole series of emotions, purposes, 
and actions, of which one single articulate breath may 
have been the spring ? "A word spoken in due season, 
how good is it!'* 

But the power of persuasiveness does not lie only in 
articulate speech. There may be language without sound, 
and eloquence without words, "The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth His handiwork." 
They prove His existence, power, and wisdom, with such 
demonstrative eloquence, that there is "no speech nor 
language where their voice is not heard." 

There is scarcely a voice, again, that is more powerful 
than the Press. A few little black letters, says Lacon, 
scribbled on a piece of white paper, have been known to 
knock a man down as effectually as if smitten by a sledge- 
hammer, and to deprive him not only of vision, but of life. 
Nor are these the only instances : the human eye, the 
countenance, the hand, the manner, may all speak and be 
understood, although the tongue remain silent. When a 
certain ancient was accused, and in great danger of being 
condemned, his brother appeared as his advocate. Now, 
this brother had done great service for the commonwealth, 
and had lost an arm on the battle-field. He came into 
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court, but said nothing. He only raised his mutilated 
arm, and stood before the judges thus mutely pleading for 
his brother's life. The effect was instantaneous and com- 
plete. His brother was ffeed at once. 

Powerful effects may be produced where no voice speaks. 
A look reclaimed Peter. A verse of the Bible has changed 
a blasphemer into a penitent. The marble itself may be 
made to speak, and the hand of the skilful artist can por- 
tray on the canvas scenes which speak to the heart and 
memory more eloquently than words. 



TOO LATE. 

Some are alwa)rs too late, and, therefore, accomplish through 
life nothing worth naming. Scores have lost opportunities 
of making fortunes, or securing happiiiess, by being a few 
minutes too late. 

Every department of life is afflicted more or less with 
the people who are always a little too late. Paris abounds 
in memorials of the great Emperor who boasted that he was 
generally " fifteen minutes " ahead of his nimblest foes in 
getting into battle. But Paris, amid all her monuments to 
the heroes who have carried the French eagles to splendid 
victory, rears no pillar to Marshal Grouchy ; for whatever 
services he had rendered before were all cancelled by the 
mortifying fact that he helped to lose Waterloo for Napo- 
leon, by being an hour too late. Th6 history of Washing- 
ton, on the other hand, is the history of a man who was 
never behind his time. Rembrandt Peale said, that when 
the Pater Patriae sat to him for his portrait, he regularly 
entered his studio while the State House clock was striking 
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eight When a tardy private secretary apologized for his 
delays by saying, " My watch is out of order," " Then," re- 
plied Washington, '^ you must get a new watch, or I must 
get a new secretary." 

It is said that an artist once solicited permission to paint 
a portrait of the Queen. The favour was granted, and the 
feivour was great, for probably it would make the fortune 
of the man. A place was fixed and a time. At the fixed 
place and time, the Queen appeared ; but the artist was not 
there, — he was not ready yet. When he did arrive, a 
message was communicated to him that Her Majesty had 
departed, and would not return. 

Men do not only lose fortunes and lose battles by un- 
wise delays, but they have, in unnumbered cases, lost their 
immortal souls. For many are found at the last utterly 
unprepared, like the indolent soldier, who, when the clarion 
sounded for battle, was found mending his armour — too 
late ! All this ought to have been, done before, and nought 
to remain to do, but — duty. 



INCENTIVES TO LIBERALITY. 

It is our duty to give. Giving must become a passion. 
The sun, moon, and stars are ever giving, — everything on 
earth is giving that has anything to give. God is ever 
giving — to give is to be God-like. The Jews were far more 
liberal in supporting their religion than Christians are in 
supporting theirs. The heathen have not been mean in 
their offerings to the shrines of the false gods they have 
worshipped. Heathendom has reared most costly temples 
to her gods. Talk we of the grandeur of some of the 
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churches of Christendom. Look at the magnificent temple 
devoted to the worship of Diana at Ephesus. It was called 
one of the seven wonders of the world. It was four hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet long, and two hundred and twenty 
broad. It contained one hundred and twenty-seven pillars, 
reared by as many kings. All the provinces of Asia con- 
tributed to the building of it, and it took two hundred years 
to complete it As we gaze upon its splendour, we hear 
the doorkeeper's warning voice, " Take care of your eyes, — 
take care of your eyes \ you will be struck blind if you do 
not take care of your eyes," on account of its dazzling 
brightness. Even Hindoos and Maliometans exhibit a 
self-sacrificing spirit, which, while we pity the delusion that 
excites it, should yet be a solemn admonition to us. Think 
of a wealthy Hindu in the Deccan expending not less than 
;^i 50,000 in erecting a temple at Muttra; or of a solitary 
donor at Calcutta expending about ;^8o,ooo for a similar 
purpose near the same place. To our shame be it spoken^ 
the Romish Church expends more on its missions than 
all the other Christian Churches put together. A quarter 
of a million sterling has been expended in dressing a single 
image of the Virgin Mary at Rome. 

We cannot read such facts without asking, how is it that 
the votaries of superstition evince a liberality so far beyond 
that which is observable in the gifts of those who believe in 
the gospel of the Son of God ? Now and then we are gra- 
tified, nay, almost surprised, by the announcement of some 
princely act of liberality. But they are few and far between. 
False religions and the grossest superstitions derive a far 
larger support from their victims than Christianity receives, 
in general, from the hands of her friends. How is this ?' 
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LIBERTY. 

A POOR sailor, who, having recently landed after a long 
voyage, was passing over London Bridge, when his attention 
was attracted by a bird-catcher. The man was offering 
numerous caged birds for sale, all of which were extremely 
restless and wretched, having apparently been lately caught. 
The sailor stopped and looked anxiously at the cage, the 
proprietor of which urged him to select and purchase a 
bird, at the same time praising the singing powers of the 
unfortunate songsters. 

" How much do you want for the whole lot of them ? " 
inquired the man. ** How much ? " replied the surprised 
seller; "why, you shall have them all for half-a-crown,^ 
hardly supposing the querist to be in earnest. 

A bargain was struck, and he immediately laid down the 
money, and then he seized the cage, mounted the stone seat 
in the recess of the bridge, placed the cage on the parapet, 
and instantly opened the door. One after another of the 
restless birds found their way out, and soon the whole of 
them were away upon the wing, fluttering and wheeling 
round in all the delight of unexpected liberty. When the 
liberator returned the empty cage to the astonished bird- 
catcher, the latter, unable to repress his vulgar wonder, 
exclaimed, "Whatever did you do that for? Are. you 
a fool?" " I will tell you why I did it," said the man, and 
a considerable number of curious passengers were now 
listening around him. " I will tell you why. I have been a 
prisoner myself. I was in prison in a foreign country for 
nearly a whole year, and I know what it is to get out. So 
I bought the poor birds, and gave them their liberty." The 
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whole CTO^d now applauded him, and the man walked away, 
a well-sati^ed liberator of c^tives. 

Such is the spirit which animates the Christian when he 
sees those around him who are in the gall of bitterness 
and in the bond of iniquity. Hanng been himself delivered 
from the thraldom of sin, he is anxious that all the woild, 
as well as himself, should experience the same precious 
liberty wherewith Christ makes His people free; 



A PURPOSE IN LIFE 

Many a man's life has been a failure through not having a 
definite object The man has been busied with trifles and 
nothing. Diyden wrote an epitaph upon such an one, and 
it is very expressive of the vacuity of character and paucity 
of interest which such a being possesses 01 excites : — 

" Hera Les Sir John Guise ; no one laughs, no one cries ; 
Wheie he 's gone, bow he fares, no one knows, no one caies." 

There are multitudes over whose remains the epitaph 
(from Camden) might seem appropriately placed : — 

" Here lies the maa — was bom and cried, 
IJTcd surty years — fell sick, axA died.'' 

Every man and woman would do well to have some one 
seized and definite aim in life, and to be able, with the 
Apostle Paul, to say, " This one thing I do." Some people 
liave very low aims. You cannot say they have no aim in 
life, or that they have no purpose for which to live, because 
it is quite evident they have ; but their views are beneath 
the dignity of their nature, and are utterly unworthy of them, 
Fransham, who is sometimes described as the Norwich 
Pagan, ded in 1811. He one day made this remark— 
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"Every man has some chief object which he wishes to 
accomplish," and added, " why should I not have mine ? I 
will choose such an one, as no mortal ever chose before. I 
will get a cup and ball ; and I will catch the ball 666,666 
times." And he actually carried his intention into effect, 
and accomplished the silly feat before he died. 

Though what this infidel did was very foolish, what he 
said was very true. Most men have some object in life, 
and if they had not, their life would-be more or less 
miserable. 

Let us see, then, that our aim in life is a noble and 
worthy one. 

We were sent into this world to love God and to love 
man — to do good — to fill up life with deeds of generosity 
and usefulness. 

The Christian has received that he may give, is enriched 
that he may bless, is enlightened that he may shine, is 
delivered that he may set free. The usefulness of life is 
not measured by years, but by the loftiness of its aims and 
the intensity of its ardour in the service of Jesus. " That 
life is long which answers life's great end." 

A short life may be long in its results of usefulness. 
Nearly all the world's most effective men did their greatest 
work in one brief golden period. As Hooker says, speak- 
ing of Edward VI., " He departed soon, but lived long, 
for life consists in actions." It is deeds, not days, that, 
make life. 

Brethren, let us arouse ourselves, let us determine, in 
God's strength, that we will henceforth live to some high^ 
holy, and noble purpose. 

" He liveth long who liveth well ; 
AU other.life is short and vain* 
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He liveth longest who can tdl 
Of liying most for heaYenly gain. 

'' He liveth long who liveth well, 
All else is being flung away. 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of trae things truly done each day.* 



REFLECTIONS ON LIFE. 

It is interesting to note how differently different people 
recognise and accept the fact that the end of life is stealing 
on. With many it is often a season of great mental depres- 
sion. It was so with Byron, as he has told us in his diary. 
" Experience," he says, " comes to reproach us with the 
past, to disgust us with the present, to alarm us with the 
future." How he speaks of that weariness which springs 
from all we meet, or hear, or see ! " I am tired and sick of 
everything in life, there is no joy to be found on earth. 

** * The fire t^iat in my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze,— 
A funeral pUe \ ' " 

In contrast with the above, take the testimony of Adam 
Clarke. A short time before his death, this great and good 
man wrote in a lady's album : — 

'* I have enjoyed the spring of life, 
I have endured the toils of summer ; 
I have culled the fruits of autumn, 
I am passing through the rigours of winter ; 
And am neither forsaken of God 
Nor abandoned by man. 

I see at no great distance the dawn of a new day. 
The first of a spring that shall be eternal ; 
It is advancing to meet me : — 
I haste to embrace it. 
Welcome ! welcome ! eternal spring I Hallelujah I " 
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SAVING LIFE. 



Lord Exmouth, the daring dauntless sailor, Fellew, was 
used to say, that the greatest joy he ever had in his life was 
when he restored to its mother a child that he had just 
before saved from a stranded vessel. 

A tale is told of Admiral Hunter. It was said that he 
endangered one of his vessels, and a court-martial was called 
to try him. Evidence was given that the vessel had been 
seriously injured, and he was put upon his defence. His 
answer was, " Gentlemen, all the evidence you have heard 
is true ; but you have not heard the reason why the vessel 
was injured. I ordered the vessel to be put about . Why? 
There was a man overboard, and I hoped to save him ; and, 
gentlemen, I deem it that the life of a private sailor in Her 
Majesty's navy is worth all the vessels that float upon the 



seas." 



SUCCESS IN LIFK 

Success in any pursuit depends not so much on talent as 
purpose. A thrifty man, with a purpose in his mind, may 
put before himself any aim he likes ; and, if he has health 
and strength, he can achieve it "The longer I live," says 
Sir Fowell Buxton, "the more I am certain that the great 
difference between men, — between the feeble and the 
powerful, the great and the insignificant, — is energy, in- 
vincible determination; a purpose once fixed, and then 
death or victory.** Every one, to speak generally, con- 
quers by perseverance. In Great Britain, our industrious 
and hard-working population every day give instances of 
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men who, without any special good fortune or great talent, 
raise themselves by a steadiness of purpose, and by syste- 
matic thrift, into rich men, who are able to sit in Parlia- 
ment, and to become members of the great governing 
classes of their country. There is a story told of a car- 
penter, who, being observed carefully planing a bench that 
was intended for the county magistrates, was asked why he 
took so much pains with the work, he answered, that he was 
making it smooth and pleasant against the time when he 
should himself take his seat upon it That was the purpose 
of his life, and he lived to achieve it, and was an example 
of the truth that " a great purpose makes a great man." 

Miss Biffin was another example of invincible determina- 
tion. She was a woman bom without arms or legs, yet she 
attained considerable eminence as a miniature painter. She 
painted by means of her mouth. 

These examples attest what may be effected, even under 
very unfavourable circumstances, by consistency, persever- 
ance, and singleness of purpose. 



WEARINESS OF LIFE. 

" We may observe," says the author of the " Gentle Life," 
" that the most self-indulgent and lazy people are generally 
the most inclined to take sad and miserable views of life." 

The words reported to have been uttered by the fourth 
Duke of Queensbeny are indicative of his weariness of life 
and its enjoyments. This well-known character was a pro- 
fessed voluptuaiy. He passed his youth in pursuit of selfish 
pleasures, and his career was distinguished by little else 
than the persistence with which he rendered life subservient 
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to the grosser passions of our nature. Wilberforce was once 
on a visit at his Richmond villa, where every pleasure was 
collected which wealth could purchase or luxury devise. 
He tells us that the views from the villa looked quite en- 
chanting. The Thames was resplendent, but the Duke 
looked on with indifference. "What is there," he said, 
" to make so much of in the Thames ? I am quite weaiy 
of it. There it goes, — flow, flow, flow, always the same." 
To him the beauties of nature and art were dimmed by 
ennuL 

Goethe knew a gardener and the overseer of some ex- 
tensive pleasure-grounds, who once splenetically exclaimed, 
" Shall I see these clouds for ever passing, then, from east 
to west ? " So singularly morbid was this weariness of life, 
this feeling of satiety in one of our distinguished men, that 
it is said of him " he viewed with dissatisfaction the return 
of spring, and wished, by way of change, that everything 
would, for once, be red instead of green." 

An instance related in the " Memoirs of Lord Peter- 
borough " illustrates the same thing. A young nobleman, 
blessed with health, riches, and a cultivated mind, ended 
his own life because he was weary of existence. 



LITTLE THINGS. 

No one should be deterred from either making or reporting 
original observations by the feeling that they are trivial or 
valueless. How many discoveries of the highest import- 
ance to human welfare have owed their origin to some 
trifling incident, not in itself worth notice ! How little could 
Guttenburg foresee the results when the idea of cutting 
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letters upon movable metal types entered his mind. The 
moving of the lid of the family tea-kettle supplied Watt 
with thoughts that never left him, and which eventually 
originated the steam-engine as a motive power. When 
Professor Oersted of Copenhagen first saw the little needle 
vibrate under the wire of a voltaic battery, and thus was led 
to the discovery of electro-magnetism, firom which sprung the 
electric telegraph, could he have looked into the future, he 
would have seen the instantaneous transmission of thought 
over the world springing from this apparently insignificant 
fact. The lenses of the mammoth telescope of Lord Rosse, 
which reduced to practical uses the celestial mechanism, 
came from observing the magnifying powers of a globule of 
water. The magnetic needle which guides the navies of the 
world on the trackless deep succeeds the casual contact of 
a piece of loadstone and a bit of steeL Ever3rwhere, in- 
deed, we witness the same constant growth from minds 
intent only upon interrogating Nature, and revealing 
her mysteries, without knowledge of the good to come 
therefrom. 

Again, beginnings of good are often apparently very 
trifling. It is the glory of divine wisdom to make simple 
and single means conduce to a multiplicity of good and 
great ends. God is seen to be wonderful in the dispensa- 
tions of His grace. What we are disposed to consider small 
or trifling circumstances are overruled by infinite wisdom, 
and are made to produce mighty results. It was the acci- 
dental sight of a copy of one of Guttenburg's Bibles in the 
library of the convent of Erfurt, where Luther was in train- 
ing for a monk, that fixed his destiny for life. A youth, 
one Sunday, happened to step into a chapel to shelter him- 
self from the snow, and listened to a sermon by a Primitive 
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Methodist preacher. That sermon was made in a remark- 
able way the power of God unto his salvation : the Divine 
Word was sealed on his mind ; he obtained clearer views 
of religion, and became a new man in Christ Jesus. Littie 
did the preacher imagine that a youth was that day 
listening to him for the first time, in whose heart a work 
of grace was begun which was to issue in his becoming a 
"chosen vessel" to carry to tens of thousands the same 
glad tidings of eternal life. Yet so it was ; for that young 
stranger was C. H. Spurgeon, now the most influential 
preacher of the gospel in London. 

It is interesting to mark in how many cases single texts, 
or even words of Scripture, accidentally heard or read, 
become a living power in the heart, verifying our Lord's 
statement, " The words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life." Some years ago a carnal man was 
one day walking by the water side, and observing a bit of 
paper on the surface of the stream, took it up, and a few 
words of the fifty-first Psalm met his eye. They were 
remarkably adapted to his state, and brought him per- 
sonally to God. A reader of the Bible on London 
Bridge lost his place one day, and while trying to find 
it with his fingers, kept repeating the last clause he had 
read, ^^ None other name — none other name — none.** A 
gentleman passing at the exact moment was arrested 
by the words, and was deeply impressed. He was but lately 
awakened to a sense of his sinfulness, and was trying to 
make himself better, but all to no purpose. These words, so 
strangely proclaimed, were like opening the blind eyes of 
his mind. He saw at once that Christ was exactly what he 
wanted, and betook himself from that time to the Redeemer, 
and enjoyed a consciousness of safety and peace. 
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Things and events we have ourselves thought little about 
at the time have exerted an influence over our lives. We 
must not despise little beginnings, '' the day of small and 
feeble things." Words are very little things, but what a 
power they possess, and what giants they become for good, 
if used aright ! We never can tell what the effect of a good 
word spoken in season will be. Some of the best men the 
Church boasts of, owed their conversion to God to a single 
word uttered in their presence, sometimes even uncon- 
sciously. 

One night some time ago a knock was heard at a good 
man's door, and a young sailor rushed in. "You don't 
know me, sir," said he, putting out his hand to Mr Ray. 

" No, sir, I don't," answered Mr Ray. 

" Don't you remember little Joe Steams, that ran away 
fifteen years ago? I M^as in your Sabbath-school class, sir." 

"Joe Stearns ! Oh, yes, I remember Joe Steams j and I 
remember too I thought he was a hard case," said the Sab- 
bath-school teacher. 

" Well, sir, your faithful Bible instruction saved him. I 
am Joe Steams, now mate of as good a ship as sails out of 
port. I ran away and went to sea. In my night-watches 
on the deck your good advice came back to me. Your 
words stuck on my conscience. I thought them over and 
over. In fact, I bought a Bible just like the one you used 
to teach from. I read it, and, by the blessing of God, it 
led me to your Jesus, whom I found to be my Almighty 
Saviour." 

Now, it is scarcely possible to imagine a more simple 
agency for promoting the salvation of men than the cir- 
culation of religious tracts. Yet tracts have been made 
'specially useful in arresting sinners, and in stopping them 
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in tbeir career of wickedness. It is stated, on good autho- 
rity, that a young mountaineer in Burmah, when two hun- 
dred and fifty miles from his own home, was taught to 
read by a missionary's wife. The little tract she used in 
teaching him was the means used by the Spirit to lead him 
to Jesus. He went back to his mountain home a converted 
man. When he reached home he told the story of Jesus 
to his people. Crowds flocked to hear him speak; the 
Holy Ghost was with him, and in one year fifteen hundred 
souls were hopefully saved — saved as the result of the influ- 
ence of one little tract 

Let us have faith when we try to do good. Good is often 
done where the least prospect of doing it was seen. No 
service for Christ is lost. If we scatter the seed, it may 
spring up we know not where ; our words and deeds may 
seem slight and powerless things, but — 

'' No act falls fruitless ; none can teU 
How vast its power may be, 
Nor what results unfolded dwell 
Within it silenUy." 

The smallest of our actions will leave traces behind for 
good, visible in eternity, if not in time. 



LONDON. 

London, as a city, is in many respects the noblest in the 
world. This great city is the centre of Christendom, and 
exerts an influence which reaches to the very circumference. 
It now contains 3,254,260 persons, or about one-seventh of 
the whole population of England and Wales. It requires 
extraordinary effort to meet the religious necessities of this 
great city. Neither places of worship nor ministers are pro- 
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vided in proportion to the claims of the enormous and rapid 
increase. It is an ascertained fact, that there is only church 
and chapel accommodation for two millions, and but one 
minister of any kind to every 8,000 of its population. This 
twofold deficiency is painfully apparent, and the direful 
consequences are appalling. * 

The statistics of London are gigantic, and in some re- 
spects very curious. There are, we are told, 150,000 habitual 
gin-drinkers; 200,000 Romanists; 70,000 annually taken 
into custody by the police ; 1 2,000 children are trained to 
pick pockets; 4,000 are annually committed for crimes; 
10,000 are gamblers; many thousands are infidels. The 
Hmes some time back stated that " for examples of brutal 
and ferocious savagery — murders, outrages, and systematic 
disrespect of human life — London was not surpassed by any 
city on this side of the Atlantic." 

Ignorance and spiritual destitution prevail to an alarming 
extent. If we were to draw a circle round St Paul's with a 
radius of eight miles, we should find some as terrible mani- 
festations of ignorance as in any part of this kingdom, or as 
in any part of the world. London, it is said, is the largest 
heathen city now existing. 



CHRISTIAN LOVK 

All true Christians are spiritually one. They love one 
another; and meet where they will, on whatever foreign 
shore, and under whatever circumstances, as face answers 
to face in water, so doth renewed heart to renewed heart, 
and they feel at once as if bound together by indissoluble 
ties — they are one in Christ Jesus. 
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There is a beautiful story told by the Rev. John Shaw, 
late Wesleyan missionary in South Africa. Two natives 
once came down to pay him a visit at Graham's Town — a 
Bechuana chief and a Kaffir chief. They were anxious to 
converse with each other, but could not One of them, the 
Kaffir, was a Christian whom he had many years before 
baptized into the Christian faith, and he remained to that 
day a steady and consistent follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ The other chief had never made any profession of 
Christianity, but was a regular attendant upon the services 
in the mission stations where he lived. The Christian chief, 
anxious to say something of a religious kind to his brother 
chief, at last pointed to the sky, and said, " Yehovah ! " The 
other man looked at him (he could understand what that 
meant), and he said, " Jesu ! " The Christian chief was 
highly delighted, and exclaimed, " Hallelujah ! " This gave 
great pleasure to the other, who closed the conversation 
by shouting, *^ Amen ! " and they felt, although unable to 
converse further, that they were brethren in Christ 



DISINTERESTED LOVK 

How delightful it is to contemplate the unselfish, considerate 
conduct of Louis XL when in a peculiar emergency ! He 
was on board ship with his wife and children. Some of the 
planks having started, he was advised to go into another 
vessel, which was sailing in company. " No," he said ; 
" those who are with me are surely as fond of life as I am ; 
if I leave the ship they will do the same ; yonder vessel 
can hold but a few, all the rest will perish. No ; I would 
rather trust my life, the life of Margaret my queen, and the 
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lives of my children, to the care of God, than I would take a 
step which would bring about the death of so many brave 
men/' Here was an unselfish love. Louis was not so 
absorbed with the peril of his own position as to be obli- 
vious of others who were involved in the same danger. He 
was ready to give up his privilege as a king, rather than 
save himself at their expense. He loved them as he loved 
himself ; and, in God's mercy, his life was spared as well as 
the lives of all that sailed with him. 



A MANIAC. 

" Sir," said a poor maniac that had escaped from Bedlam, 
and was passing along the streets of London, to a gentle- 
man he met at the angle of one of the streets, " did you 
ever thank God for reason ?" The man stared and said, 
" I cannot say that I ever did." " Then do so now, for I 
have lost mine," said the poor man. 



MATERNAL INFLUENCK 

A woman's influence is great upon man ; a mother's in- 
fluence, if that mother is what she ought to be, cannot be 
exaggerated. The mother of Coriolanus was stronger than 
a Roman army ; the mother of the Gracchi drew forth a 
nation's tribute of respect ; and in later ages the mother ot 
Washington has met with her meed of love and admiration. 
She trained her boy to truthfulness and virtue 3 and when 
his messenger called to tell her that her son was raised to 
the highest station in the nation's gift, she could say, 
" George always was a good boy." 
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Some of the greatest men of whom the Church can boast 
have owed much to their mothers. Gregory Nazianzen 
and Theodoret acknowledge how much they owed to 
maternal influence. What first led the pious and eminently 
useful John Newton to the knowledge of the truth ? The 
instructions of his mother, given at the early age of four 
years, fastened upon his conscience^ and led him to the 
Saviour. 



THE POWER OF MEMORY. 

When an impression is once made upon the mind, it re- 
mains for ever. In some forms of brain disease it has been 
found that the most minute and remote circumstances, com- 
plex trains of thought, series of words or musical notes, 
words even in an unknown tongue, have been recalled after 
an interval of years, and flooded the soul with its remem- 
berings. Coleridge tells the story of an ignorant servant- 
girl who, in the delirium of a fever, repeated the sentences 
of Greek and Hebrew which she had heard her master 
repeat years before whilst she was sweeping his study. 

It is also a known psychological fact, that before death 
— or what might have been and would have been death 
but for most marvellous interpositions — memory is often 
intensely active. 

One of the passengers in that ill-fated vessel, the Central 
America^ after it had gone to pieces, had for hours been 
floating alone upon a piece of the wreck, when he suddenly 
heard, or thought he heard, his mother's voice saying, 
" Johnny, did you take your sister's grapes ? " The explana- 
tion was this : — Some thirty years before, when he was a 
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mere child, his sister was dying with consumption. A 
friend had sent her a present of choice grapes, which he 
found in a closet, and, in his childish selfishness, secretly 
devoured, well knowing that he was committing an act 
which, in all its circumstances, deserved to be called a 
crime. His mother had spoken to him in the words men- 
tioned above; but the circumstance had passed entirely 
from his recollection, and he stated that for twenty years 
he had not thought of it once. But when he was in the jaws 
of death, and conscience was leading his mind back over 
the past, this sin of his childhood came up so forcibly, and 
so suddenly, that he really supposed he heard the same 
voice accusing him of the unbrotherly act 

A similar circumstance is related by Captain Marryat 
A man belonging to his ship fell overboard, and he jumped 
into the sea to save hiuL As he rose to the surface, he 
discovered that he was in the midst of blood. In an instant 
the horror of his situation flashed on him. He knew that 
the sharks were around him, and that his life was to be 
measured by seconds. Swifter than pen can write it, his 
whole life went into the twinkling of an eye. Burst upon 
his view all that he had ever done, or said, or thought 
Scenes and events of the far past which had been long 
blotted from his remembrance came back upon him as 
lightning. 

Jl man, in falling twenty feet, said, when he expected to 
die, that the thoughts of a lifetime seemed to pass through 
his mind. He thought of his business, of his wife, of his 
children, and of that eternity to which he was going. A 
life seemed to pass through his mind, and nothing was lost. 

So it will be when memory summons the acts of life at 
the last tribunal. Nothing is lost Thoughts once im- 
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pressed, but apparently lost, will come out again. A life 
is written on our memory as with invisible inL It is 
apparently lost to our fiail sight while here; but in the 
judgment light it will be brought out to view till every line 
and letter is made visible. 



GOOD EFFECTS OF METHODISM. 

SouTHEY, in his Life of Wesley, relates the following whim- 
sical incident. He states that some of the opponents of 
these religionists, in the excess of zeal against enthusiasm, 
took up a whole waggon-load of Methodists, and carried 
them before a justice. When they were asked what these 
persons had done, there was an awkward silence ; at last 
one of the accusers said — " Why, they pretend to be better 
than other people; and besides, they pray from morning 
till night.'' The magistrate asked if they had done nothing 
else — " Yes, sir," said an old man ; " an't please your wor- 
ship, they have convarted my wife. Till she went among 
them she had such a tongue, and now she is as quiet as a 
lamb.'' "Carry them back! carry them back!" said the 
magistrate, "and let them convert all the scolds in the town." 
After upwards of forty-six years' experience of its bene- 
ficent influence, it is the writer's conviction that Primitive 
Methodism is one of the best systems that has ever been 
given to the world, and the best calculated to do good on a 
large scale, and to bring the masses of the population under 
the influence of the truth as it is in Jesus, of any system now 
tmder the sun. During the last sixty years it has exerted a 
powerflil influence for good on the habits and the manners 
of the people of this country. It has been the means of 
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raising thousands from poverty to affluence, from degrada- 
tion to respectability. In innumerable instances it has saved 
men from the drunkard's rags, the felon's prison, the mur- 
derer's gallows, and the sinner's hell. It has raised thousands 
to immortal gloiy and honour in eternal life. 



MINSTRELS. 

It is stated that the bards of the early Britons were suc- 
ceeded by the Saxon and Norman minstrels, an order of 
men who cultivated the arts of poetry and music, and cele- 
brated the praises of heroes in heroic poems, which they 
sang to the harp, or some other instrument of music, whose 
object appears to have been that of exciting to noble deeds. 
Thus the song of Roland and Charlemagne was sung by the 
Norman Taillefer to encourage the soldiers of William the 
Conqueror in 1066, in which the whole army joined, accord- 
ing to the custom of those days, in rushing to the battle — 

" Armed as if a knight he were, 
Rushed forth the minstrel TaiUefer." 

— Roman de Rou, 

As he sang he played with his sword, and casting it high in 
the air, caught it again with his right hand, while all shouted 
the cry of " God aid us ! " Taillefer was killed in the 
mel&. 

These poets and musicians occupied a conspicuous 
station in society, and were held in the highest esteem by 
the great and the fair ; and some of them greatly excelled, 
and attained renown and riches. Such especially must 
have been the once-famous fraternity of minstrels of Bever- 
ley, said to have been incorporated by King Athelstane, 
who empowered them to have control over " all minstrels 
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between the Trent and the Tweed." As an evidence of 
their importance and public spirit, they gave a pillar to the 
Church of Saint Mary's in this town, on the capital of which 
a band of minstrels are sculptured. 

Minstrels in noble families wore a distinguishing badge ; 
those belonging to the Northumberland family, for instance, 
wore silver crescents on their arms. 



It 



The minstrels of thy noble house, 

All clad in robes of blue, 
With silver crescents on their arms^ 

Attend in order due." 

— Hermit of fVarhoortJt* 



MOCK EPITAPH ON A MISER. 

" Here crumbling lies, beneath this mould, 
A man whose sole delight was gold ; 
Content was never once his guest. 
Though thrice ten thousand filled his chest; 
For he, poor man, with all his store. 
Died in great want — the want of more." 



MISERS. 

What class of the community, during his lifetime, benefits 
by the miser ? Whom does he make contented or happy ? 
From whom does he ward off the pinching of want ? 

A miserly- Scottish lord had picked up a small copper 
coin, and was observed to put it into his pocket by a 
beggar, who exclaimed, " Oh, gie 't to me, my lord ! " to 
which the quiet answer was, '*Na, na; fin' a fardin for 
yersell, puir body 1 " 

A poor man, in great distress, upon one occasion called 
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upon a wealthy old miser, and said, ^' I am come to ask 
you a very great favour." " Sit down," said the miser; " but 
before you ask your favour let me ask you another." " What 
is it ? " said the poor man. " My favour," said the miser, 
" is, that you will ask me for nothmg." " Ah ! " said the poor 
man, <^ if that is the case I may as well go;" and he left the 
miser chuckling over his bags of gold. 

An ancient writer describing a miser as "richly poor," 
says he knew one who fell into a lethargy, and was thought 
to be dead. The doctor thought so too. The heir was 
delighted, but, to make all certain, the doctor requested 
that a table might be brought into the room, and that some 
of the supposed dead man's coin should be rattled upon it; 
whereupon he cried out, " Wait awhile ; I am still alive ! " 

The enjoyment of the miser is the sight of his money, for 
while he makes no use of it any more than other people 
who chance to see it, both are equally rich. There is an 
amusing exemplification of this in a story related of Braco, 
a Scotch nobleman, who was an ancestor of the Earl of 
Fife. A tenant one day, after he had settled his rent with 
this dignified personage, thus addressed his laird, "Now, 
I would give you a shilling. Laird Braco, to have a sight of 
all the gold and silver which you possess." 

"Well, man," his lordship replied, "it shall cost you 
no more." 

The shilling was paid down in hand, and his lordship 
fulfilled his part of the bargain, exhibiting to his tenant a 
considerable number of iron boxes filled \i5^th gold and 
silver money. 

" Now, my laird,'* said the tenant, " I am as rich as you, 
after all." 

" How, my man ?" said his lordship. 
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" Because I see the money, my laird, and you have not 
the heart to do any more with it" 

The reply did credit to the canny Scot who made it, 
tenant or not. 

" It is worthy of observation/' says the late W, Jay, 
^^that the Latin word for miserable has been applied to 
designate an individual who possesses but cannot enjoy. 
And well may he be called a miser ; for of all men he is 
the most mean, and abject, and comfortless." 

There died at Paris, in the year 1799, literally of want, the 
noted banker Osterwald. He deprived himself of almost 
every personal comfort and convenience, alike in sickness 
and in health, for fear of encroaching on his hoarded trea- 
sures. He died worth ;^i 25,000. 

Another desperate case of this kind was that of the mil* 
lionaire Elwes, whose diet and dress were of the most revolt- 
ing kind, and his penuriousness almost passing belief. He 
accumulated nearly a million of money, but his last days, 
we are told, were filled with anxiety. He was heard fre- 
quently at midnight, as if struggling with some one in his 
chamber, and crying out, " I will keep my money; nobody 
shall rob me of my property." 

Daniel Dancer's miserly propensities were indulged to 
such a degree, that, among his eccentricities, was that of 
performing his ablutions at a neighbouring pond, and dry« 
ing himself in the sun, in order to save himself the extrava- 
gant indulgence of a towel. 

Another deplorable case was that of Tom Pott, of War- 
wickshire. It is related that some weeks prior to his sick- 
ness, which terminated his remarkable career, he went to 
several undertakers in quest of a cheap coffin. He left 
behind him a rich hoard in public funds. 
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MISSIONS. 

There can be no doubt in any Christian man's mind as to 
our general duty respecting missions. That point was on 
one occasion clearly settled by that great man, the Duke of 
Wellington. An argument arose at a dinner table at which 
he was present, and a man was laughing in an ungodly and 
worldly way at the employment of missions abroad, when 
there were so many persons little better than heathens at 
home. Thinking the great, strong, masculine mind of the 
old duke would be on his side, he said, " Is not that so, 
sir?" When the oracle spoke, to the great horror of the 
inquirer, the answer was, — " Well, here, sir, are your march- 
ing orders — * Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature.' Does not that settle it for you ? " It 
is quite clear to every one who admits the truth of the 
Scriptures that the general duty cannot be evaded. 

The miserable and perilous condition of the heathen 
should excite our pity, and stir us up to zealous efforts to 
impart to them " the light of life " as quickly and as exten- 
sively as possible. While we are deliberating they are 
perishing for lack of knowledge. " Well do I remember," 
says the Rev. John Shaw, " when in South Africa, in a re- 
mote part of Kaffraria, once preaching, and* at the close of 
the sermon, one of the principal men stepped forward and 
said, * Teacher, these are good things you have been tellmg 
us ; they make my heart warm and glad ; but why did you 
not come sooner and tell us? Why did not the good 
people send some one to us long ago? Where are our 
fathers? Where are oiu: grandfathers, and great grand- 
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fathers gone, if these things you tell us are all true ? ' It 
was a difficult thing to answer that question, and a difficult 
thing to excuse their neglect. The Kaffir closed by a figu- 
rative remark, *When you had the honey,' said he, 'why 
did you sit down and say, " Oh, how good this honey ! how 
sweet ! " and keep it all to yourselves, when God showed 
that there was plenty for us all ? ' " 

We have here an important lesson. What we intend to 
do for the heathen must be done at once^ or it may htfor 
ever too late. 



MONEY. 

There are some things which money cannot do. 

It cannot satisfy a covetous disposition. 

Whatever wealth such a man may possess, it cannot satisfy 
him. The spirit of accumulation becomes more grasping, 
or more raging, as riches increase. " He that loveth silver 
shall not be satisfied with silver, nor he that loveth abun- 
dance with increase." There is no end of his " labour, 
neither is his eye satisfied with riches." The more a man 
has, the more he wants. A man, in writing to a friend ot 
his past history, said, that by his thirty-sixth year he had 
realised a handsome competency ; " but," he then added, 
" I began to say to myself, * I will be rich ! ' *' With every 
fresh accession of property, he grew more covetous. The 
more he got, the more he would have, as the drunkard's 
thirst increases by drinking, and so he persevered until he 
had heaped up nearly ;^2oo,ooo, and in his last years every 
thought and word and action spoke of one thing, " Money, 
money, money I " 
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Money cannot purchase happiness. 

Often are the rich and great as far from being happy 
as the poorest and meanest ^'In the ftdness of their 
sufficiency they are in straits." ** I have a rich neighbour," 
says Izaak Walton, " who is always so busy that he has no 
leisure to laugh ; and the whole business of his life is to get 
money. .... For cares are the keys that keep riches, 
and hang often so heavily at the rich man's girdle that they 
clog him with weary days and restless nights.'* 

M. Girand, a man of immense wealth in the city of Paris, 
once said, " As to myself, I live like a galley-slave, con- 
stantly occupied, and often passing the night without sleep. 
I am wrapped in a labyrinth of affairs, and worn out with 
care." Men whose successes have exceeded their most 
sanguine expectations have still found that, with all their 
wealth, they were restless and unhappy. 

It is said that when J. C. Astor was once congratulated 
by a certain person for his wealth, he replied by pointing to 
his pile of bonds and maps of property, at the same time 
inquiring, ** Would you like to manage these matters for 
your board and clothes?" The man demurred. "Sir," 
continued the rich man, " it is all that I get J* 

The best enjo3rments of life are not dependent on wealth. 
They are cheap, and are equally the property of the poor. 

" Think not the rich man happiest of his kind, 
We cannot penetrate his secret griefs ; 
Man sleeps securely on a bed of straw, 
But, stretched on roses, he must heed the thorns* 
Let the poor man take comfort, he has cause ; 
He eats his morsel (scanty though) in peace." 

Sir Charles Flower spoke for many a wealthy man like 
himself when, to the b^;gar who asked him for alms, he 
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replied — " I would give you a guinea if you could let me 
have your appetite." 

Sleep is the wealth of the poor as it is of the rich man, 
and the " tired sea-boy on the mast " sleeps better than many 
a " head that wears a crown." The tranquil sleep which 
the poor enjoy, many of the rich and powerful would give 
thousands to purchase. The renowned French financier 
once said, "Alas! why is there no sleep to be sold?" 
Sleep was not in the market, at any quotations. Wealth 
will not buy health, or prolong life, or bring back youth. 
Turner, the distinguished painter, had* amassed a great for- 
tune, and passionately loved it When advanced in years 
his friend Carew remarked, " Turner, they tell me you are 
very rich." ^*Am I?" asked the wealthy barber's son. 
"Yes," was the answer, "everybody says so." Turner 
rejoined, " Ah, I would give it all up to be twenty years of 
age again ! " But neither wishes nor gold can " renew our 
youth," While riches have never given true happiness, 
they have often produced real misery. 

The dread of losing what he has is one way in which the 
love of money makes its possessor miserable. 

Possession naturally brings apprehension as to the 
power of retaining it. There were periods in the career of 
Rothschild, the millionaire, when his gigantic capital seemed 
likely to be scattered to the four quarters of the globe. 

The rich often make themselves miserable by the fear of 
poverty. 

One said in his heart, " I will get rich," and so he did. 
His wealth could be estimated by millions; yet so wretched 
was he in his latter days, that he constantly feared a pauper's 
end. To dispel the illusion, a sovereign was paid to him 
every week out of his immense riches. A great shipowner 
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in the North, a few years ago, pHt himself to death because 
he was afraid he should come to die in the workhouse. 
Nicholas Longworth, who died in 1862, the richest 
man in Western America — "rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice," — was yet haunted at times with the fear of 
poverty, and the dread of dying in the poor-house, when 
he was worth nearly two millions of pounds sterling in pro- 
ductive real estate and other solid investments. Riches 
cannot ward off any trouble, or suffering, or death ; nor 
purchase any portion in the blessed inheritance of the just 
What is the world's boundless wealth worth in the prospect 
of death and eternity ? Money is of no use then. '^ A world 
for five minutes ! " was the agonising cry of a drowning 
young man, who had neglected his soul ; but his prayer was 
not answered, for in a few moments he sank to rise no more. 

A wealthy merchant, a few years ago, having lived merely 
in looking to the world, was suddenly called to die. The 
physician visited him, and found him sick unto death. 
When he entered the room, the merchant, fixing his eyes 
upon him, said, " I am very sick, can I recover?" The physi- 
cian felt his pulse, examined him, and then shook his head. 
" I '11 give you a thousand pounds," gasped the dying man, 
" if you will prolong my life a week." — " I could not do it, 
my dear sir," said the physician, " for one hour." Not aU 
his immense wealth could either give him life, or continue 
it one moment. 

" I well remember," writes Mr Sortain in his diary, " one 
young man ; he was near his last gasp ; a man of wealth. He 
looked at me, and asked if all his wealth would redeem him 
for only a quarter of an hour ? That quarter of an hour was 
not given." Queen Elizabeth, as she lay dying, cried out, 
" Millions of money for an inch of time 1 " but the piercing 
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cry was unavafling. The heart-rending incideDit that oc- 
qurred at the shipwreck of the London is, alas ! likewise 
illustrative of the point, when, according to the account, a 
young lady, with a face livid with horror, shrieked out to 
the men escaping in the boat, " A thousand guineas if you 
will take me in." " But," as the account adds, " in that 
solemn hour millions of money would have been accounted 
worthless." 

A millionaire lately died in New York. On his death- 
bed he gave continual expression to his remorse for what his 
conscience told him had been an ill-spent life. " Oh I" he 
exclaimed, " if I could only live my years over again ; if I 
could only be spared for a few years, I would give all the 
wealth I have amassed in my life-time. It is a life devoted 
to money-getting that I regret It is this which weighs me 
down and makes me despair of the life hereafter T' His 
clergyman endeavoured to soothe him, but he turned his 
face to the wall. " You have never reproved my avaricious 
spirit," he said to the minister ; " you have called it a wise 
economy and forethought, but I now know that riches have 
been only a snare for my poor soul ! I would give all I 
possess to have hope for my poor soul ! " In this sad state 
of mind, refusing to be consoled, this poor rich man "be- 
wailed a life devoted to the mere acquisition of riches. He 
would have given all his wealth for a single hope of heaven. 



MONUMENTS. 

In all ages and nations, men have endeavoured to perpetuate 
the memory of the departed, when they have had the power, 
by erecting costly and beautiful monuments over their 
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graves. Artemisia, Queen of Caria, built a shrine for hef 
husband Mausolus, which was so costly and superb, that it 
was considered as one of the seven wonders of the world. 
One of the tombs * of India was built by a native prince^ 
who told his wife, whom he considered the most beaatifiil 
woman in the world, that at her death she should have the 
most beautiful tomb in the world. He kept his word. A 
tomb was built of pure white marble, 260 feet in height, 
and its cost was upwards of three millions sterling. 

The tomb erected by Victoria to the late lamented Prince 
is the most gorgeous of the kind ever reared in England. 



THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Music is a great and glorious gift of God to the whole of 
the human race, a source of untold pleasure and delight, 
and its power to civilise, soften, and subdue has been 
recognised in all ages and countries. The legends of the 
Greeks refer their early civilisation to the fascinating power 
of the harp, touched by the hands of Orpheus, Mercury, or 
Amphion. The music of David's harp chased away from 
Saul the evil spirit of moody sullenness. Elisha's minstrel, 
playing with his hand, laid such a spell upon the prophet's 
mind, that the hand of the Lord came upon him, and he 
prophesied. The cruel conqueror, Amurath IV., when 
about to witness the massacre of 30,000 of the inhabitants 
of Bagdad, was turned from his ferocious purpose by a 
Persian harper, who sang and played before him. On the 
other hand, music will rouse enthusiasm and kindle valour. 
An instance of the powerful effect of the trumpet upon the 

♦ The Taj-Mahal 
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Hebrews, in encouraging them on the battle-field, is recorded 

\ 9 Chron. xiii. 1 2, 14. So assured were the Greeks of musical 

\)ower, that the Spartans marched to battle by the sound of 

•Jie lyre. Music was employed by the Romans to animate 

/their troops in battle. Napoleon and his army, in crossing 

\±he Alps, came to rocks where the men halted, and said, 

"We jcannot cross these with the ammunition-waggons." 

He went to the leader of the band, turned over his music, 

and, pointing to an inspiring march, said, " Play that." He 

was immediately obeyed by the whole band, and in a very 

little time the waggons went over the rocks. The playing 

of the pipers at the head of the Scottish regiments in the 

British army has tended at all times to kindle military 

ardour ; and Irish soldiers have been no less susceptible to 

the inspiring strains of their country's music, as many a 

hard-fought field can testify. 

The effect of music on the mind is influenced by associa-*' 
tion and memory. Sometimes an air wakens lively or pain- 
fiil recollections. When Richard Coeur de Lion was taken 
captive and lodged in a dungeon, far away from his native 
land, it is said that his favourite minstrel Blondel wandered 
about and played some well-known melodies from his harp 
before every feudal castle in Germany, hoping, as he struck 
his harp here and there, he might hear from out of some 
dungeon a response and refrain. At last he came to the 
spot where the king was immured; he struck the chord, 
and from within came forth the reply ; the voice of a song 
which he had known in better days came upon his ear, and 
was the means of leading him forth to light and liberty. 

The surgeon of a Highland regiment, during one of our 
wars on the Continent, was greatly perplexed by the pre- 
valence of an epidemic amongst the men for which he could 
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not account Many of the strongest of them were pro- 
strated by wasting sickness, and to some of them it had 
proved fatal Passing, however, through their quarters one 
evening, he heard the sound of music. Following the 
sound, he entered the place from which it came, and found 
it crowded with stalwart Highlanders, all of them dissolved 
in tears, and listening to the piper of the regiment playing 
one of their Scottish melodies, taking the men back in fancy 
to their native glens and homes. 

A somewhat similar instance is told of the noble Colonel 
Cameron, who commanded the 93d Highlanders, of whom 
Sir Walter Scott says — 

" Proud Ben Nevis viewed with awc^ 
How at the bloody Quartre Bras, 
Brave Cameron heard the loud hurrah 
Of conquest as he fell I " 

The famous soldier was mortally wounded, and when near 
dying he asked how the day went Then expressing a hope 
that his beloved Highlanders had behaved well, and that 
his country would believe that he had served her faithfully, 
he commanded a piper to play a pibroch, and thus bring 
near to him his home among the hills far away. Higher 
thoughts were not wanting, but the heart of the dying High- 
lander there would mingle without discord with the familiar 
tones of " Lochaber no more — nae ptair I I maun gan 
back — NaT* The songs of his childhood were ringing in 
his ears. 

Whoever paid a visit to the Exhibition of 1862, will 
remember seeing that beautiful statue of the Wept of 
Wish-ton, Wish. Wish-ton Wish is the name of a valley in 
which the old Puritans settled, " The wept one" was stolen 
by Indians from her parents, when scarcely out of her 
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infancy. After living long amongst savages, she shared 
their enmity against the whites, canying the bow, using the 
scalping-knife, until at last, taken captive, she was brought 
to the home of her parents, but she knew them not. Pre- 
sently the mother happened to sing the song she had sung 
to her children in infancy. The wistful eye of the maiden 
filled with wonder; the song fell familiarly on her ears, 
and awoke the memories of forgotten days. 

Those who have seen Holman Hunt's picture of the 
Awakened Conscience will not soon forget it There are 
only two figures, a man and a woman, sitting in a somewhat 
gaudily fiunished room, beside a piano. His fingers are on 
the instrument, his face, which is reflected in a mirror, is 
handsome and vacant, evidently that of a man about town, 
who supposes the brightest part of creation is intended to 
administer to his amusement. A music-book on the floor is 
open at the words, " Oft in the stilly night." That tune has 
struck some chord in his companion's heart. Her face of 
horror says what no language could say, " That tune has 
told me of other days when I was not as now." The tune 
has done what the best rules that ever were devised could 
not do. It has brought a message from a father's house. 

It is worthy of note, that most of those whose names are 
associated with the most stirring eras of the world have been 
lovers of music Alfred's knowledge of music was perfect 
A leading part of Cromwell's entertainments was music, of 
which he was passionately fond. To Milton music was an 
exquisite enjoyment, as appears from many of his poems. 
Luther loved music, thanked God that he loved it, and said 
that it was one of God's best gifts to his creatures. The 
late lamented Prince Albert was a zealous friend and advo- 
cate of music and the art generally. 
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Many when dying have been soothed and solaced by the 
softening influence of music. Mirabeau, when dying, prayed 
that he might die to the sweet sounds of music. The day 
on which Mozart died, he called for music to compose his 
disordered frame. Philip IL of Spain died in a little alcove 
adjoining the church of the Escurial, amidst the solemn 
sounds of the organ and the choir. Sir Philip Sidney called 
for music at the last moment, and died with the sounds of a 
song he is said to have written himself, entitled, '^ La Cuisse 
Rompue," in his ears. • When George Herbert reached the 
borders of the celestial home, he rose suddenly from his 
bed, and asking for one of the instruments that had so 
cheered many of his solitary hours, exclaimed^* 

"My God! my God ! 
My music shall find Thee ; 
And every string 
Shall have his attribute to sing 1 '' 

But of all music singing appears to be the most powerfuL 
Music without words is wonderful and blessed, one of God's 
best gifls to man. But in singing you have music and 
words. Singing speaks at once to the head and the heart, 
to our understanding and to our feelings, and is capable in 
the highest degree of being made the vehicle of ennobling 
and purifying truths. Whoever forgets the impression made 
on hearing a number of well-tuned voices for the first time. 
Handel is reported to have said that the singing of the Old 
Hundredth Psalm-tune by an immense number of children's 
voices at St Paul's Cathedral was the finest thing he ever 
heard. It is also said that the voices of thousands of school 
children singing the Old Hundredth under the dome of the 
above Cathedral brought tears to the eyes of the Czar 
Alexander I. We have also read of a man^ who was of a 
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passionately musical taste, saying that he never expected 
to be so near heaven as when, in York Minster, he heard 
Catalini sing Luther's hymn. The voice of the singer, he 
said, brought him on his knees, he grasped his hands, and 
remained in an agony of awe and devotion, until he was 
raised. 

Songs have cheered the captive in his cell, and many 
have gone singing to the scaffold and the stake. Noble was 
it to hear the bands of devoted believers, shut up in the 
Roman catacombs, singing hymns of faith and hope in sub- 
terranean dungeons. When the Puritan party in the Long 
Parliament imprisoned Richard Lovelace in the gate-house, 
Westminster, his gallant spirit was not subdued by captivity, 
and even in the depths of his squalid cell his " silver lyre " 
discoursed sweet music, and he composed and sang the 
song " To Althea, from Prison." Who does not know, who 
has not enjoyed, the beauty of the concluding stanza : — 

** Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for an hermitage. 
If I have freedom in my love^ 

And in my soul am free,— 
Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty." 

We are told of the 180 Albigenses, that when Simon 
Montford, their persecutor, in 12 10, lighted a pile of wood 
for their destruction, they " threw themselves into the flames, 
singing psalms." When the martyr, George Tankerfield, 
was being led to the stake, he sang in the face of the dread- 
ful sufferings, — 

" Let the day be never so long, 
It ringeth at last to evensong.*' 

Gerome of Prague, bound naked to the stake, continued 
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to sing hjrmns with his deep untrembling voice. The Chris- 
tian hero emulated the Pagan braves of whom Strabo tells 
us they pealed forth pasans of victory from the cross to which 
Roman cruelty had nailed them. The eighteen nuns of the 
Abbey of Montmartre ascended the scaffold^ chanting the 
" Salve Rcgina^^* a hymn to the Virgin Mary. 

In times of war songs count for much, and tell upon men 
like the speeches of the ancient generals. The stem and 
stout Covenanters went to battle at Drumclog and Bothwell 
Brig to an old Scottish \MXit^Jock^ come kiss me now; Crom- 
well's regiment of Ironsides inarched to victory singing 
spirit-stirring psalms. 

When Frederic the Great was leading his little army to 
overthrow the Austrians in the field of Leuthen, he heard 
the sound of loud singing; he asked what it was? The 
answer was, "The soldiers, as they march, are singing 
Luther?s hymn, ^ Eir^ feste Burg ist unser Gott^ (*Our 
God is a strong city '). They can't fight without." " Very 
well, as much psalm-singing as they like, provided they 
fight" The Prussian regiments, we are told, go into battle 
still chanting this grand conquering hymn. 

This peculiar power over the afiections has been advan- 
tageously employed on the side of religion. Those who 
despise such means as fictitious have no common feeling 
with George Herbert, who quaintly sa3rs, " A tune may catch 
him who a sermon flies." The earliest missionaries who 
visited England in the days of its pagan darkness were 
minstrels as well as preachers. Thirteen himdred years ago, 
Columba, harp in hand, went among the savage inhabitants 
of the Western Islands, and by his song charmed the ears of 
the worshippers of Odin and Thor, to listen to the story of 
the cross. Ten hundred years ago Caedmon, the gifted 
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shepherd lad of Yorkshire, wandered among the wolds, and 
sang to the rude people the praise of the ^' all-wonderful, 
the eternal Lord, the holy Creator, the Guardian of man- 
kind, the Almighty Master." Of Aldhelm it is recorded, 
that he saw with sorrow the little effect which the services 
of religion had on the peasantry, who either listened with 
indifference to the admonitions of the preacher, or returned 
home utterly forgetful of his words. He stationed himself, 
therefore, on a bridge, over which they must pass, in the 
garb of a minstrel ; and when he had arrested the crowd, 
and fully enthralled their attention by the sweetness of his 
songs, he gradually introduced into his profane and popular 
lay some of the solemn truths of religion. Thus he suc- 
ceeded in awakening a deeper devotion, and won many 
hearts to the faith. The important part that music and 
song had in the Reformation is well known. Luther saw 
how music might be employed to advance the truth, and 
neglected no opportunity of recommending the study of 
singing. Thus Rome complained that Luther had done 
them more harm by his songs than by his sermons. And 
it was by the singing of popular hymn tunes, as much as by 
any other agency, that the early Methodists succeeded in 
making an impression on the minds of the labouring classes 
of this country. Many who went to witness their worship 
from curiosity, or drawn by the music, were interested in 
spite of themselves, and they listened seriously to the 
exposition of truths which became the means of saving 
their souls. They sought amusement, and they generally 
found instruction — 

" The fools who went to scoff 
Remained to pray." 

Mr Stephens, in his History of Methodism, says, that a 
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curious example of the power of their singing is told by one 
of the Irish preachers. At Wexford, the Society was perse* 
cuted by Papists, and met in a closed bam. One of the 
persecutors had agreed to conceal himself within it before- 
hand, that he might open the door to his comrades after the 
people were assembled. He crept into a sack hard by the 
door. The singing commenced, but the Hibernian was so 
taken with the music that he thought he would hear it 
through before disturbing the meeting. He was so much 
gratified that at its conclusion he thought he would hear 
the prayer also ; but this was too powerful for him ; he was 
seized with remorse and trembling, and roared out with 
such dismay as to appal the congregation, who began to 
believe that Satan himself was in the sack. The sack was 
at last pulled ofif of him, and disclosed the Irishman, a 
weeping penitent, praying with all his might. He was 
permanently converted. A tavern-keeper, relishing music, 
went to one of the meetings merely to hear the singing. He 
was afraid of the preaching ; and that he might not hear it, 
sat with his head inclined, and his fingers in his ears. But 
a fly lit upon his nose, and at the moment he attempted to 
drive it away with one of his hands, the preacher uttered 
with power the text, '' He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear." The words laid hold upon the publican's conscience, 
and he found no relief till he became a converted man. 
The songs of Zion will take hold of the people. They have 
often been the means of leading sinners to God. I have 
read a story of a sailor, who, when a boy, had been taught 
a particular hymn by his godly mother. He led a very 
wicked life for many years ; but when he was dying the 
accidental singing of that hymn awakened his conscience, 
<and he cried for mercy through the blood of Christ 
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The first thing, then, that we would recommend, as a 
powerful aid in the exercises of devotion, and as a rational 
and elegant recreation in social and domestic life, is the 
cultivation of vocal and instrumental music. We would take 
music from the service of the devil, and enlist it more fully in 
the service of religion and virtue. The gift is never so well 
used as in the service of the Giver. Rowland Hill, when he 
was asked why he allowed hymns to be sung in his chapel 
to the airs of " God save the King " and " the Groves of 
Blarney," replied that he saw no reason why the devil should 
monopolise all the best tunes. 

This story reminds us of another one told of John 
Wesley, who, when some people found fault with him for 
taking tunes which had been associated with foolish songs, 
and applying them to sacred hymns, replied, " I see no 
reason why the devil should have all the good music." 

If we wish to wean others from debasing pursuits and 
brutalising pleasures, we can only do so by opening up to 
them new sources of rational enjoyment. You must drive 
out evil by the pressure of good. The heathen represented 
sirens warbling soft seducing strains to allure heedless 
mortals into the paths of unlawful pleasure. But how did 
they propose to conquer the snare ? Some are made to stop 
their ears, while others are represented as overpowering 
these songs by chanting divine h3rmns. Let us use sacred 
against profane music, that we may win men from the base, 
the sensual, and the earthly, to the excellent, the spiritual, 
and the heavenly. 

The influence of music on the lower creatures is well 

known to be very great. There are few birds or quadrupeds 

insensible to the effect of sound. Sir William Jones testifies 

to the credibility of the story, that while a lutenist wa'^ 

u 
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playing before a large company near Shiraz, the nightin- 
gales vied with the musician until they dropped on the 
ground in a kind of ecstasy, from which they were roused 
l>y a change in the music. In the elephant, this sense is 
probably most strikingly developed. Our latest oriental 
historian is both amusing and instructive in the facts he 
gives of the power even of a simple flute over the terrible 
rage of a troupe of caged elephants. It is generally admitted 
that spiders delight in music They have no known organs 
of hearing, yet they are sensitive to sounds, and even cap- 
able of pleasure in the vibrations which cause our own 
nerves to thrill under the harmonies of music. They have 
been known to descend from the ceiling during concerts, 
and to retire when the strain was finished. Dr Wesley, of 
the Chapel Royal, saw a spider which showed a love of 
musical sounds. Directly the piano was opened, and any 
one commenced to play, a spider would invariably descend 
from the ceiling and hover over the instrument as long as it 
was used, when the performance was ended, it would ascend 
to its crack in the ceiling. 



PARTY names- 
There is scarcely a great truth or doctrine which has not had 
to fight its way to public recognition through the midst of 
detraction, calumny, and persecutionu A favourite device 
with many is to put a nickname or term of derision upon 
any good plan or good person; but this is, to say the least, 
very idle and silly, and in many cases wicked. Nothing 
really excellent was ever put down by such means. Some- 
times, however, it happens that a favourable title will be 
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acquired by some party without any arrogant assttmption 
of it by themselves. ' A name which implies nothing 
discreditable, but rather the contrary, such as Puritans 
or Saints, is aj^ed to some party by their opponents in 
scomfiil irony, and then no one can wonder or complain 
if the others take advantage of this, and gladly accept and 
adopt the title bestowed on them by adversaries. Persons 
who thus undesignedly benefit those whom they intended 
to damage, may remind one tA the apes described in one of 
the voyages of Sinbad the Sailor. These apes inhabited the 
tops of lofty cocoanut-trees ; and when pelted with stones, 
showed their resentment by pelting their assailants in return 
with cocoa-nuts, thus supplying them with the frtiit they 
could not have reached 

"Hie tranquil Friends were first called the " Children of 
Light," but eventually the popular voice exchanged this 
I>eautiful name for that <rf "Quakers." Wesley gave the 
name of " The Work of God," to what others nicknamed 
" Methodism," 



THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

Thesk have been several bairlxeadth escapes, and not a 

few fatal accidents, at Niagara, the relation of which is highly 

illustrative of Indian magnanimity. Tradition preserves the 

memory of the warrior of the red race who got entangled in 

the lapids above t>ic falls, and, seeing his fate inevitable, 

"- resigned himself to it, and sat singing in his canoe 

Svthe torrent in the aby^ into which it plunges. 

instances are on record of persons destroyed 

f waters. The following two incidents were 

4ev. Newman Hall on his visit (0 America : — 
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A person standing one day on the river-bank, watching 
the rapids, saw a boat glide down^ and go over, the only 
occupant of which was a little child about four years of age, 
looking about with pleased curiosity, and quite unconscious 
of danger. 

A gentleman who was at Niagara years ago, when the 
Indians lived round about, saw a canoe moored to the 
American shore, near Goat Island \ an Indian was lying 
down in it, fast asleep. Suddenly a girl darted out from 
the thick foliage of the forest, and, quick as thought, un- 
fastened the rope, pushed the canoe out into the current, 
and disappeared. The sudden motion and the roar of the 
rapid, awakened the man; he started up, and looked for 
his paddle — the only hope for life ; but the paddle had been 
taken away ! The canoe was now driving madly down the 
stream. Calmly the Indian took his blanket, folded up his 
head in it, stood upright, and so went over!. Fiction can 
feign nothing more terribly suggestive. 



OPPORTUNITY. 

Opportunitv signifies the conjunction of circumstances 
suitable to some given end, favourable for the attainment of 
some given object. 

In the life of every human being those favourable occa- 
sions occur of which we speak as good opportunities ; and 
the degree in which we make our future worthy and noble 
and grand, depends upon the clearness and promptitude 
with which we discern and embrace these good opportuni- 
ties. Our whole future course will be determined by the 
seizing or neglecting of God-given opportunities. Let the 
opportunity slip, and we may never on earth fully know all 
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that we have lost; seize it, and we know not to what 
influence or blessedness it may lead us. 

The beautiful Drosera, or sun-dew, lifts its tiny crimson 
head The delicate buds are clustered in a raceme, to the 
summit of which they climb one by one. The topmost 
bud waits only through twelve hours of a single day to open. 
If the sun do not shine, it withers and droops, and gives 
way to the next aspirant. 

So it is with the human heart and its purposes. One by 
one they come to the point of blossoming. If the warmth 
of confidence and hope glow in the heart at the right 
moment, all is well ; but the chill of hesitation or delay will 
wither them at the core. The crown and privilege will be 
lost 

Some have taken advantage of opportunities, and pro- 
sperity has been the result. Others have failed, and disaster 
has ensued. We can recall many instances in the histories 
of persons whom we have known, proving the truth of this. 

England's greatest dramatist has summed up the whole 
theory, practice, and lesson of " opportunity " in those trite^ 
well-worn words : — 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune^ 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries ; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 



Or lose our venture. 



» 



A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 

It is related that at the wreck of the London a young lady 
was invited to take a place — the only one — in a boat on the 
point of leaving the ship. She looked at the stormy sea, 
and the distance to be jumped, although small, appeared a 
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very great one in her eyes, and she hesitated. While she 
waited the danger became imminent "Jump/' cried those 
in the boat; "we must be off. Jump, or jou will be too 
late 1 " Again she looked, but again she hesitated, and now 
it was too late, for the boat was moving off, the distan':e 
was now really too great. " Stay ! come back ! " she cried, 
as a sense of her dreadful situation came to her: '^Oh, 
come back!" But it was now impossible without great 
danger to those already in the boat, and so, bewailing her 
folly in thus losing the opportunity of salvation, she perished 
with those who were left in the ship. 



PIOUS POVERTY. 

A POOR man, when commiserated on account of his humble 
lot, said, taking off his hat, " Sir, I am the son of a king, I 
am a child of God, and when I die, angels will carry me 
from this Union workhouse direct to the court of heaven." 

Susannah Harrison (authoress of " Songs in the Night ") 
was another instance of lowly piety connected with simple 
faith in God. This poor, pious woman towards the close of 
life experienced great bodily affliction, and was frequently re- 
duced to great straits, so that at one time she had but a crust 
of bread and a little cold water. But in all her suffenngs her 
religious fortitude and serenity of mind did not forsake her. 
The resignation of her spirit to the dispensations of Divine 
Providence is beautifully expressed in the following lines :— 

" I think my table richly spread. 

And bless the Lord for wholesome bread 

While nothing more appears ; 
With this I am not left to starve^ 

This is far more than I deserve. 
And better than my feus." 
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In die highest and noblest sense knowledge is power, be- 
cause it teaches us to economise our time and strength. 
The ingenuity of man has ever been exercised in contriving 
and planning other things to work for him. Already, says 
the Rev. S. Antlif^ that thought by the poor negro has been 
more than realised, who, when he saw a ship of the white 
man sailing on the ocean, exclaimed in amazement and 
admiration, '' See what these white men do ; they make the 
waters serve their purpose and bear their ships ; they catch 
the winds and make them waft their vessels along. They 
have got the fire, and are making it do their work ; and if 
ever they catch the thunder and lightning, they will make 
them work too.** 

• By subduing the forces of nature and bringing them into 
subjection man multiplies his power indefinitely, as we may 
see in the wonders which steam accomplishes as applied to 
modem machinery. The exertions of six hundred millions 
of men are performed by steam, in mills alone, in England ; 
and what is it doing upon the ocean ? 

When Matthew Boulton entered into partnership with 
James Watt, he gave up the ormolu business in. which he 
had before been principally engaged. He had been accus- 
tomed to supply George III. with articles of this manu&c- 
ture, but ceased to wait upon the king for orders after 
embarking in this new enterprise. Some time after he 
appeared at the royal levee, and was at once recognised 
by the king. ^' Ha i Boulton," said he, '^ it is long since we 
have seen you at Court Ptay, what business are you now 
engaged in?" ''I am engaged, your Majesty, in the 
production of a commodity which is the desire of kings." 
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"And what is that? what is that?" asked the king. 
" Power, your Majesty,** replied Boulton, who proceeded to 
give a description of the great uses to which the steam- 
engine was capable of being applied. 



UNION IN PRAYER. 

There may be united prayer even when the bodies of those 
who pray are far apart. As the late Canon Stowell wrote — 

** There is a spot where spirits blend, 
And friend holds fellowship with friend ; 
Though sundered far, by faith they meet — 
Around one common mercy-seat" 

Though parted by thousands of miles two Christians may be 
praying at the same time, and God hears the widely sepa- 
rated prayers of both, and will shower down His blessing on 
each, just as the rain rises from the distant ocean, and falls 
on the thirsty ground, where He has appointed it 



PREACHERS. 

Stillingfleet was asked by Charles II. why he preached 
extemporaneously in all other places but in the presence of 
royalty ; he replied, "And why, sire, does your majesty, who 
is such an able speaker, invariably readyour speeches before 
Parliament ? " " Because, my lord,*' replied the witty king, 
" I have so often asked my subjects for money, that I can- 
not look them in the face.*' 

An old man who kept a toUbar, being asked by a travel- 
ler how a clergyman who lived in the neighbourhood was 
getting on. "He must get on," was the reply; "for he 
'ays at sin as if he were knocking down an ox." 
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The late Rev. Joseph Coltman, whom I well knew, in- 
cumbent curate of Beverley Minster, was remarkable for his 
stout and portly figure, Proceeding down the street one 
day on his velocipetle (his favourite mode of travelling), a 
country youth stopped to gaze on him. " You must not 
suppose,'' said the corpulent parson, " that this corpulency 
arises from excessive eating and drinking." " No,'' re- 
sponded the youth, " an' it doesn't come from fasting and 
praying." * 

Among humorous and eccentric preachers, Rowland Hill 
holds distinguished rank. There was a species of humour 
and mother wit in his sermons, which could not fail to 
interest the common people, some of his droll sayings were 
overruled for the highest good of his hearers, of whom not a 
few — at first attracted and possibly amused by his oddities 
— were afterwards led to embrace the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and in all seriousness to devote themselves to His service 
and glory. On one occasion it is said that he found upon the 
desk-board a note, expressing a desire that he would stick to 
his text " Now," said he, " I will inform the writer of that 
note that I mean to do so : for, first, I shall go before my 
text; secondly, I shall come after; thirdly, I shall go 
round it ; and, lastly, I shall drop into it" 

A story is told of a preacher in a Scottish village whose 
appeals were so powerful, that the whole audience were 
melted into tears, with the exception of one man, who sat 
unmoved. At last one of his neighbours, sitting by, 
said, " Why, man, how is it possible for you to sit there 
and feel nothing ? " " Hoot, mon," he replied, " I dinna 
belong to the parish." 

*A few years before the reverend gentleman's death, he weighed 37 
8t 8 lb. 
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After a lengthy exordium^ one Sunday evening, a preacher 
divided his subject into twenty heads, each of which he 
purposed {D, V,) considering in all its bearings. On hearing 
this, a man in the congregation started up and proceeded 
to leave the church, when the preacher called to him, 
"Wherefore leave, friend?" *^I am going for my night- 
cap," replied the man : ^' for I plainly see that we shall 
have to pass the night in church." 

The Rev. John Flesher, once addressing a small congre- 
gation, was interrupted by a cry of "Glory be to your 
namel" He immediately repressed the cry, explaining 
that such language could be used only to the Deity. The 
answer was, "Then glory be to both of you." 

When the celebrated French preacher of the sixteenth 
centuiy, Massillon, had delivered one of his most brilliant 
and impressive discourses in the hearing of the court ; the 
monarch, who was present, was so charmed with the 
bishop's eloquence, that he met him at the foot of the pul- 
pit steps, when the service was over, and shook him by 
the hand, sapng, " You have given us an admirable dis- 
course to-day," " Sire ! " said the preacher very gravely, 
in reply, " the devil has told me that before your Majesty." 



PREACHERS AND ACTORS. 

"My lord," said Betterton, the tragedian, to a bishop who was 
conversing with him on the different effects produced by 
acting and preaching, " the stage would soon be deserted if 
the actors spoke like preachers. We players speak of things 
imaginary as though they were real, and too many of the 
clergy speak of things real as though they were imaginary." 
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We all remember the reply of Garrick when one of his 
clerical friends was simUarly perplexed ** I account for it 
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After a lengthy exordium, one Sunday evening, a preacher 
divided his subject into twenty heads, each of which he 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG PREACHERS. 123 

We all remember the reply of Garrick when one of his 
clerical friends was similarly perplexed. " I account for it 
in this way," said the British Roscius, " you deal with facts 
as if they were fictions; I deal with fictions as if 'I had 
faith in them as facts.** 



ADVICE TO YOUNG PREACHERS. 

An anecdote is told of a young cleigyman, who said to 
his tutor^ ''I am now to enter the ministiy; and in the 
sphere I am going to I shall have to preach twice every 
Sunday; and I don't know how in the world I shall ever 
get variety in my sermons." " Oh 1 " sdd his tutor, " I 
will give you a simple rule, which, if you will strictly adhere 
to, will produce the effect you desire. Alwa)rs stick to your 
text" 

A good Methodist elder was listening to a young 
mechanic, who thought he had a call to give up his shop 
and go to preaching. "I feel," said the young ardent, 
"that I have a call to preach." "Hast thou noticed 
whether people seem to have a call to hear thee?" said 
the shrewd old man. " I have always noticed that a true 
call of the Lord may be known by this, that people have a 
call to hear thee." 

A young man who was torn between his friends and his 
conscience, once wrote to Whitefield, his spiritual father, on 
the subject of taking a degree before he commenced preach- 
ing, when that noble man replied — " The highest degree on 
earth is to be a mobbed, stoned, pelted Methodist preacher; 
— ^you may die with the blood of souls on you before you 
get a degree ; — ^go and preach the gospel" 
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PREACHERS AND HEARERS. 

A preacher should exert his utmost effort to gain com- 
pletely the ear and attention of his audience, and irresis- 
tibly to identify them with himself to the end of his subject 
The difficulty of securing attention, and keeping people 
awake during the delivery of a long sermon, has been felt 
by ministers, some of whom have resorted to strange expe- 
dients to cure the evil of which they had cause to complain. 
The best way of securing attention is to make the sermon 
pointed and attractive. Sydney Smith once remarked that 
some men preached as if they thought that sin is to be 
taken out of man as Eve was taken out of Adam, by casting 
him into a profound slumber. In many cases, the scope 
and tendency of a discourse is not seized even by intelli- 
gent men. This is not always the fault of the preacher; 
the listener may be thinking of the market or the exchange ; 
but the preacher ought to make his voice heard so as to 
drive the listener's mind from such subjects. We are 
reminded of a ship carpenter, after he had, been to hear 
Whitefield. " When I listen to our parson I could build a 
ship from stem to stem ; but when Whitefield preaches I 
cannot lay a single plank.'' 



PLAIN PREACHING. 

In preaching the Gospel, so as to interest and instruct the 
people, it is necessary to use great plainness of speech. 
The preacher should aim at being simple and practical. 
The most sublime things are simple in their frame and order. 
That was a high compliment paid to Wesley as a preacher 
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by a lady who had heard him, and said : " Is this the great 
Wesley 1 why, the poorest person might understand him." 
Canon Stowell's aim in preaching was to reach the under- 
standing of the poorest person. " I fix my eye," he said, 
"upon some poor man in the middle aisle, and when I 
perceive, from his attitude, and the attention he pays, that 
I have interested him, then I proceed with comfort" 

The following anecdote related by the late Rev. Ridley 
Herschell is an illustration of the value of homely Saxon. 

Being on a visit to Lady Olivia Sparrow in Huntingdon- 
shire, he went to the parish church, and heard the preacher 
frequently use the word ** she " in reference to the church, 
which, he said, supplied " a superabundance of advantages." 
On inquiring on the following day of an old woman what 
she thought of the sermon, Betty replied, " Oh ! the sermon 
was beautiful, and he spoke so beautifully about her lady- 
ship, and said what is so perfectly true, that she gave us 
soup in abundance.^* 



POWERFUL PREACHING. 

Massillon was famous for the enthusiasm he awakened. 
At one of his splendid bursts of eloquence at St Germains 
the whole congregation started to their feet. Kirwan, the 
Irish preacher, had such powers of description that it is 
related that on one occasion, when he was describing the 
unhappy disunion which is found in families, a countess in 
his congregation involuntarily exclaimed — " I am sure it is 
not I only that am to blame." WJien Jonathan Edwards 
preached from Deut. xxxii. 35, "Their feet shall slide in 
due time." It is stated that while repeating the words of 
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the text, such was the power of his voice, that some of the 
audience seized fast hold upon the pillars of the meeting- 
house, they felt so sensibly their feet were sliding into ruin. 
The dramatic pathos of Whitefield was quite marvellous. 
None ever used so boldly, nor with more success, the. 
highest styles of impersonation. His " Hark ! hark I * 
could conjure up Gethsemane with its faltering moan, and 
awake again the cry of horror-stricken innocence ; and 
an apostrophe to Peter on the Mount would light up an- 
other Tabor, and drown it in glory from the opening heaven. 
In the city of New York, it is said, occurred the well-known 
illustration of his dramatic power, when, preaching to a laige 
number of sailors, he introduced a description of a stonn 
and shipwreck, carrying away their imaginations so irre- 
sistibly that in the climax of the catastrophe they sprang to 
their i'^tt^ exclaiming : " Take to the long boat ! " 

It was the same dramatic power which characterised the 
late William Dawson. He was often sublimely eloquent, 
and he had immense power over vast audiences. His 
congregations were often alternately excited to laughter and 
drowned in tears. We cite the following anecdotes relating 
to him, which, if even already familiar to the reader, may 
bear repeating. Once, while he was preaching, he summoned 
a lost spirit from the grave to give an account of the manner 
of his life, solemnly inviting him to take his place in the 
front seat of the gallery, behind the clock, that he might the 
better be seen and heard. The people in the pew started 
and turned pale, as if they were really conscious of the 
presence of a departed souL He had been known to take 
a pair of scales into the. pulpit, and literally to weigh in the 
^balance the several characters he described. On one occa- 
sion, discoursing on David slaying the Philistine giant with 
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a sling and a stone^ he paused for a moment, as though 
contemplating Goliah's prostrate form, when a buriy farmer, 
sweating with excitement and heat, for the chapel was 
crammed, could contain himself no longer, but rose and 
stood on the seat, shouting at the top of his voice, " Off 
with his head, Billy, off with his head 1 '* A discourse to 
seamen, in which he described the wreck and loss of the 
soul^ so aroused a seafaring hearer that he rose and cried 
out, " Launch the life-boat I " It was known as the " Life- 
boat sermon." 

Sometimes even a few words have produced an immense 
impression. We are told that Dr Chalmers moved a whole 
congregation to tears by the few simple words, " It was 
because God was very good to him." 



TRUST IN PROVIDENCK 

Old Granny Bender was a poor widow, full of prayers and 
faith. An individual who knew her writes : — One night 
myself and another yoimg lad were returning from the 
town with a couple of baker's loaves. 

"Tom," said he, "suppose we have a little fun with 
Granny Bender 1" 

" Agreed," said I. 

We went up to her cottage to reconnoitre, and, listening at 
the door, found old Granny praying for food. The thought 
struck us to throw our two loaves down the chinmey ; so 
up we clambered, and down the loaves tumbled. 

When we reached the window, we found the old woman 
still on heir knees, thanking God for having answered 
her prayers. 

" Well, really ! is the old woman so simple as to believe 
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that the Lord answered her prayer, and sent her two loaves 
of bread down the chimney ? " 

" No doubt of it." 

" Hallo, Granny ! " said I, " is it possible that you 
believe that bread came down from heaven? Why, I threw 
it down the chimney." 

The old woman's face was turned fully towards me, and 
I could see the tears of thankfulness as I felt her keen 
rebuke, while she said, " Well, all I know is, the Lord sent 
it if the devil brought it^ 

You may be sure I vanished instantly, 

A pious man of the name of Hem who, leaving a nume- 
rous family unprovided for, said in his last moments, " God 
that won't suffer a sparrow to fall to the ground unheeded, 
will take care of the Herns'* 



TRUE PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 

It is said ot the Rev. Asahel Nettleton, that though he 
was often surpassingly eloquent, and would hold his 
audience as by a spell, yet he always succeeded in fixing 
their thoughts upon themselves and their Saviour rather 
than on himself, and sent them away not to extol his 
eloquence but to weep for their own sins. This is the 
height of pulpit, as of all eloquence. Fenelon has shown 
how the two styles of oratory are exemplified by Cicero 
and Demosthenes thus : — At the end of the speech of the 
one the cry would be, " O, what an orator !" at the end of 
the speech of the other it would be, " Up, let us march 
against Philip !" The preacher's only true aim is the saving 
of souls. That is his calling, and his style and manner of 
address are to be subservient to it. 
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PURGATORY. 

The Romish Church requires men to believe that there is a 
purgatory, and that souls there detained are helped by 
the prayers and suffrages of the faithfuL We may see 
this false teaching [practically exemplified in the case of the 
present Pope, and described in a letter from a Romanist, 
dated Rome, the isth September 1866 : — "A particular bell 
is heard every evening in the Pope's apartments, which an- 
nounces the ' hour of the dead ' to have come round. Pius 
IX. never omits to obey this funereal signal, which reminds 
him of the sufferings of those of his children who have been 
called out of this world ; and he at once kneels down in 
prayer for the departed ones. This custom of praying every 
evening in the Vatican for the dead is not of novel birth ; 
for the ' JDe Frofundis' recited by Pius IX. has been in use 
ever since the year 1736 by his pontifical predecessors." 

In the Cathedral of Strasbourg there was, a few years 
ago, and probably is still, an alms-box placed against a pillar 
by the priests, for the purpose of receiving the contributions 
of the charitable towards masses in relief of souls in purga- 
tory. It appealed for such charity by the aid of a picture, 
in which men stnd women engulphed in flames, stretched out 
their suppliant hands to those who on earth could help 
them* 



SINGLENESS OF PURPOSK 

Singleness of purpose is essential to success. Where it 
exists difficulties will present no obstacle to progress, no 
insuperable barrier to ultimate success. The men of single- 
ness of purpose are the men of real success. 

I 
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Csesar was a man of one business. His one object was 
glory; his one ruling passion ambition. His home was in 
camps and in the battle-field. He was willing to sacrifice 
everything — ease and comfort, health, and even life itself, to 
his thirst for power. 

Otho, Bishop of Bamberg, the apostle of Pomerania, 
could not use oat-cake and hydromel at the sacramental 
table, so he carried to the outskirts of civilisation grains of 
wheat and cuttings of the grape, and after an incalculable 
amount of labour, he succeeded in accomplishing the object 
upon which he had set his heart, and which was almost the 
work of a lifetime. 

Timothy Dexter, the millionaire of Newbury-Port, Mass., 
America, who was nicknamed Lord Timothy Dexter, was 
a man of one idea ; his sole aim was to make money. 
This was the one object of his life. All his actions had 
rderence to this. Some of his lordship's speculations in 
trade have become quite as celebrated for their oddity as 
those of Rothschild for their cunning. A practical joker 
once advised him to send a cargo of warming-pans to the 
West Indies. Not suspecting the trick, he followed the 
advice. They were sold at an immense profit, — the tops 
being used for strainers, and the lower parts, with their 
long handles, for dippers in the manufacture of molasses. 

Richard Cobden was a man of one idea only ; his motto 
was that of the great apostle, "This one thing I do." 
Having given himself to the cause of Free Trade, he was not 
the man to desert it. It was the passion of his soul, and 
the purpose of his life, and his resolute pursuit at any 
expense, and in spite of innumerable discouragements. 
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PAINFUL RECOLLECTIONS. 

We have a vivid memory of our wrong doings in the past 
Some men would give all that they are worth to tear up 
the scroll of past years that is written with the record of 
their godlessness and transgression. But they cannot do 
so ; try as we may, we cannot blot out the past with its 
accusing thoughts. Past scenes and words and deeds, rise 
up again to view. The reader may know the wish which 
Hood puts into the lips of Eugene Aram, tortured by an 
unendurable recollection, that he could shut his mind and 
clasp it with a clasp, as he could close a book and clasp it. 
Happy are they who have no such secret recollections to 
trouble them! Milton was not permitted to enjoy this 
felicity. Amidst the slumbers of his old age it has been 
said that a severed head dropping blood from a lofty scaf- 
fold presented itself before the mirror of his mind.* It is 
also reported of the stubborn soldier, Cromwell, that he 
had confessed similar imaginings to his family when lying 
on his deathbed. Charles IX. of France, for two years, 
despite all priestly sophistry and consolation, could not 
rid himself of the mental torture which was the natural 
result of his crime. He told his surgeon, Par^, " I feel like 
one in a fever ; my mind and body are both disturbed ; every 
moment, whether asleep or awake, visions of murdered 
corpses, covered with blood, and hideous to the sight, 
haunt me." The deathbed ^cene of Francis I. is described 
as one of horror. ^The ghostly consolations of his con- 
fessor, Code, were of little avail. Haunted by the vision 
of those whom he had so treacherously given up to torture 
and death, he shrieked aloud in agony, as he saw them in 

* Lamartine. 
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imagination crowding with menacing aspect round his dying 
bed. "What are they clamouring for? What do they 
want ? Give them all ; but let me die in peace I " Motley, 
in his "History of the Netherlands," has spoken of a 
buccaneer, who was haunted by the face of one of the 
many victims of his cruelty whom he had flung alive into 
the sea. 



REFLEX INFLUENCE OF ACTIONS. 

It is an immutable rule in the Divine government, that as 
we mete to others it shall be measured to us again. Events 
are linked together in the relation of cause and effect Ac- 
tions have a reflex as well as a direct bearing. Whatever 
the influence of our conduct upon others may be, its effect 
upon ourselves is yet greater. This is a law of God, set deep 
in the constitution of things — ^a law that magnified His 
mercy. A man cannot hurt a neighbour without hurting 
more deeply himself. The recoil is heavier than the blow. 
Revenge retaliates upon the assailant. Often, the evil actions 
of which men have been guilty have retoiled upon them- 
selves with tremendous force, at a time when least expected. 
If evil actions recoil in evil upon the perpetrators, good 
actions reflect back good upon tliose from whom they have 
proceeded. The honest effort of usefulness, reacting upon 
the agent, comes back to his own soul with interest The 
attempt to do good is good to him who makes it No 
man bestows a blessing on another without a sensation of 
satisfaction and delight To bless, is to be blessed. To do 
good, is one of the most direct means of obtaining good. 
He that watereth shall himself also be watered. If we 
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Sympathise with the sorrows of other people, it will take the 
sting out of our own sorrows. 

*' He who moves 
The obstructing thorn that wounds the friend he loves^ 
Smooths not another's rugged path alone, 
But scatters roses to adorn his own.'' 

A selfish withholding of our own advantages from others, 
must of necessity re-act injuriously on ourselves : selfish- 
ness generally defeats its own ends. It is a starving vice — 
the man who does no good gets none. 

Two travellers, in Russia, passing swiftly in their sledge 
across the frozen snow, came upon the senseless body of a 
poor wayfarer, who had fallen down benumbed and was 
dying through the cold. One of the travellers, prompted 
by humanity, jumped out of his warm seat of furs to chafe 
the limbs of the poor unconscious man. The other selfishly 
cowered down again in the sledge, and refused to render aid. 
The humane traveller not only succeeded in his benevolent 
exertions, but had also the reward of a healthy glow in his 
own veins. He reached his home in safety, but his fellow- 
passenger was firost-bitten, and was with difficulty saved firom 
death. 

REMORSE. 

How fearful is the power of remorse when it has once 
taken possession of the mind. The recollection of past 
crimes fills it with horror. A guilty conscience, it has been 
said, forms a dread alliance with the imagination, converting 
every object and circumstance into a form of terror. 

"What a state is gnilt 
When everything alarms it I Like a sentinel, 
Who sleeps upon his watch, it wakes in dread 
E'en at a breath of wind." 
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We have often heard and read of men who have been 
tormented and agonised by remorse. " The mutineers of Pit- 
cairn's Island, when, after the destruction of the ship 
Bounty y they had reached their lonely retreat, would often 
suppose that the distant clouds were vessels sent in pursuit 
of them by the British Government, and would rush to the 
caves of the earth for refuge from the phantom/? which their 
own accusing consciences had conjured up. Some pirates 
executed for murder, towards the beginning of the present 
century, confessed that, after the perpetration of the crime, 
the very stains upon the sails of tneir vessel seemed to 
remind them of their foul deed, by forming likenesses of their 
murdered victims."** Nothing can exceed in dread and 
horror the picture of the last days of the Emperor Caligula, 
as given by Suetonius. Stow states that Richard III. would 
start from his bed, at night, and run like a lunatic about 
the apartment. When Professor Webster, of America, was 
awaiting his trial for murder, he brought against his fellow- 
prisoners the charge of insulting him through the walls of his 
cell, and screaming to him, " You are a bloody man !" On 
examination, it was found that the charge was wholly ground- 
less, and that these accusing voices were imaginary, being but 
the echo of a guilty conscience. Such a man might have truly 
exclaimed, in the nervous language of the ancient patriarch, 
although with a different application — " The arrows of the 
Almighty are within me, the poison whereof drinketh up my 
spirit : the terrors of God do set themselves in array against 
me " (Job vi. 4). 
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RICHES INCREASED BY GIVING. 

No man is the poorer for what he gives. What we give 
to God's cause, He will honour, and, in some form, return. 
We never lose by what we^ spend for him. " The liberal 
devisetn liberal things, and by liberal things shall he stand." 
Remember the poor widow of Zarephath, who, in a time of 
famine, fed God's weary and starving prophet with what 
seemed her last morsel, yet the barrel of meal did not waste, 
nor the cruse of oil fail till the day that the Lord sent rain 
on the earth. " There is that scattereth and yet increaseth " 
(Prov. xi. 24). A good bishop, who always gave to every 
worthy object that came under his notice, when asked how 
it was that he could always give, not allowing a single 
subscription list to appear without his name to it, replied, 
** You do not understand the secret I give to the Lord in 
handfuls, but He sends it back to me in shovelfuls." It is 
told of the late George Peabody that, sitting in his house at 
Brighton with an eminent American guest, he received a 
telegram from town, and begged to be excused for an 
instant while he answered it. In half-an-hour another 
telegram appeared in reply, and the host, opening it, re- 
marked, " Since I telegraphed tip I have made ;;^io,ooo. 
That is the way money comes to me. However much I 
give away, I can't get rid of it" It seemed, indeed, as 
though the hand that sowed benefits so liberally was gifted 
with a special blessing to reap a manifold return. But that 
is ended now ; the keen brain is at rest, the generous heart 
is stilled for ever, the beneficent hand will be stretched out to 
help no more. Would not death come without his terrors 
to all of us if we could look back on a life so fruitfiil in acts 
of good- will ? 
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THE ROLL CALL. 

It is told of that magnanimous French soldier, the Count 
d'Auvergn6, that, after he had fallen on the fierce field of 
Newbuigh, his comrades, remembering how he lived, an 1 
fought, and died, retained his name at the head of his 
regiment ; and every morning, on the name of the dead 
warrior being called, a living soldier answered for him, 
" Dead upon the field." 

^^ Here! herel^^ shouted a djring soldier, as he rose up 
in bed, just before passing away. " Why did you shout, 
HereT^ said the attendants, who placed him back again in 
his bed. " Oh, I thought I heard my name read out in the 
roll call of heaven, and I was answering tO it" 

ROMANISM AND AN OPEN BIBLE. 

In every country where the lively oracles of God are 
translated into the language of the people, there the man 
of sin begins to tremble for his usurped possession ; and 
he knows that there his dominion has begun to be con- 
sumed. There is nothing so important as bringing the 
Bible to bear on the hearts and minds of meiL A Bible 
(undefended by comments and explanations of its own) is 
to Rome more frightful than a whole army of soldiers. She 
dare not face it Rome hates the Bible. It is said that 
the huge leviathan, who takes his pastime in the great and 
wide sea, is more afraid of the sword-fish than of any other 
adversary that he has to encounter. And, for this reason, 
he is pierced and wounded by the sharp-pointed weapon of 
his daring pursuer, and is wholly unable to resist his attacks. 
However this may be, it is absolutely certain that the 
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Papacy, — the " leviathan," and the crooked serpent of the 
prophet's vision, — is most effectually pierced and wounded, 
and deprived of his might, by the sword of the spirit, 
which is the word of God. 



ROME'S PERSECUTING SPIRIT. 

That the spirit of Rome is persecuting and intolerant her 
past history plainly shows. Rome's maxim is, that her 
creed must be maintained, if necessary, by the death of 
those who differ from her, and the multitude of her victims 
prove how she has acted on this maxim. Witness the fear- 
ful persecutions of Protestants in various countries — the 
massacre of St Bartholomew in 1572, at which it was com- 
puted that upwards of 60,000 (some say 100,000 and others 
120,000) Huguenot Protestants were slain in France by 
the Papists ; the cruelties committed, by the dukes of Savoy, 
on the Waldenses, under the pretence of exterminating 
heresy ; the repeated massacres in Ireland ; and the abomi- 
nable cruelties of the Inquisition from the earliest period of 
its establishment The Spanish Inquisition has been guilty 
of the most horrid atrocities ; it never knew what it was to 
pity or to spare. It is noted for the inventing of the 
most cruel and subtle instruments of torture. One kind of 
torture which the Inquisitorial demons at Madrid used 
was an image of the Virgin Mary, called " Mater Dolorosa." 
It administered the last and severest form of torture. Its 
ordinary position was that of a woman standing erect, with 
her arms crossed on her bosom ; but there was a contrivance 
by which she was made to expand her arms, and then the 
inside surfaces of them were seen to be garnished by a num- 
ber of stilettoes. The persons to be tortured, chiefly women. 
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were placed opposite to her, breast to breast, and then flie 
stilettoed arms were, by some screwing machinery, closed 
on to the victim's back, who was thus slowly poignarded 
and squeezed to death. According to the calculation of 
Llorente, in his History of the Spanish Inquisition, com- 
piled from its own records, it appears that, from the year 
1 48 1 to 1808, this tribunal condemned in Spain alone 
341,021 persons. 

In our own country the names of Ridley, Latimer, 
Cranmer, and many others, who were burnt to death for 
their faithful adherence to Scriptural truth, stand promi- 
nently forward as witnesses to the cruelty of the Church 
of Rome. We are not so much surprised to read how 
Nebuchadnezzar condemned people to the fire, because 
Babylon, as a heathen city, was one of " the dark places of 
the earth," " full of the habitations of cruelty " (Ps. Ixxiv. 20). 
But the fact that a power, calling itself Christian^ should prac- 
tise such barbarities, may well fill us with astonishment 

Popery has always persecuted when she has possessed 
the power. We are told, indeed, that there is no danger of 
persecution now because Rome is altogether changed. 
The ** Beast," it is true, is chained, but its nature is the same, 
and time, power, and opportunity alone are wanting to the 
development of the old spirit Popery is still, as of old, 
essentially intolerant and persecuting, and the curses and 
denunciations from Romish altars, up to this very time, 
show what Rome would do if she had the power. 

NO UNION WITH ROME. 
As patriots no less than as Protestants we should resist 
everything, which would help to open the flood-gates to 
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Romanism. A church which misleads our fellow men, we 
musty for truth's sake and Christ's sake, most earnestly op- 
pose. ^^ Ddenda est Carthago'^ was the motto of the old 
Roman patriot who desired to destroy the great enemy of his 
country : the like must be our resolution against the Roman 
Papacy. With Bishop Hall we maintain that, while we may 
be on terms of perfect charity, friendly feeling, and com- 
plete peace with Roman Catholic people and the Romanists at 
large, still we never will, under God's blessing, be at peace with 
Rome till Rome abjures her errors and is at peace with Christ 
When Aristides was asked to make terms with Xerxes, 
he said, " While yon sun holds its course in the heavens, we 
will come to no terms with Xerxes. The sun shines not 
upon the land, the earth contains not the gold that can turn 
us from our purpose." Let us adopt the language and 
verify the sentiment, and determine, as the descendants 
of Latimer, Cranmer, Knox, and Ridley, never to barter 
away our privileges, but let us wage interminable war against 
Rome, as the implacable foe of our domestic peace, the 
sacredness of our homes, the purity of the Gospel, the pro- 
gress of our country, and the independence of our nation, 

A NOBLE ROMAN. 

A STORY is related of a veteran Roman soldier, who made his 
way to the general of an army starting on a new campaign, 
saying, " I am a veteran of more than twenty campaigns. 
I have eight children, two of them young, two daughters 
unmarried. I might ask to be released from further service; 
but as long as there is a Roman general worthy of setting 
out on another campaign against the enemies of my country, 
I shall always be ready to offer myself for the work." 
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The personal sacrifices made by this noble Roman fof 
the sake of his country oflfer us a fine example. If we were 
willing to make similar sacrifices, as Jesus said, "not to 
destroy men's lives, but to save them," what might we not 
expect to ensue in the victories of truth. We are engaged 
in a nobler cause, in a holier crusade, and under a greater 
Captain. We wage war against sin and error. The object 
of our warfare is to subdue the world to Christ. Let us 
in fighting the battles of the Lord act in the Roman spirit, 
but in that spirit as subdued and chastened by the Gospel 
of Christ 

SAILORS. 

This class of men demands the earnest attention of the 
philanthrophic Christian. The improvidence of sailors is 
proverbial, and their general dissipation and recklessness 
are well known. Though much in danger they are seldom 
thoughtful; they will have their fun — sometimes, in the 
very face of death. Mirth and jollity amidst the solemnities 
of death and the grave, we think, are unnatural — ^the mark 
of a callous mind. The following anecdote, related by the 
late Rev. R. Newton, is characteristic of the men : — 

Two Jack tars, who had been robbed on shore of all their 
money, agreed to retire to a churchyard to die. Each stretch- 
ing himself upon a tombstone, they lay as still as the inhabi- 
tants of the graves beneath them. At last one of them, lifting 
his head, inquired of his mate, " Jack, art thou dead ? " 
" No," replied the other, " I can't die for the life of me I" 

ALMOST SAVED. 

A NOBLE vessel was driven by the storm against a rock, 
and, ribbed and barred as it was with oak and iron, it was 
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crashed like a nut-shell. Oh, it was an awful night ! The 
signals of distress were hoisted, and a life-boat was launched 
upon the foaming billows. It reached the wreck, and one 
after another stepped into it and was saved. But one 
sailor lingered behind the rest to get something from the 
shattered vessel The boat had put off for shore, and althougli 
he made an effort to reach it, and actually got his hand 
upon it, and was almost saved, yet, losing his hold, he 
plunged into the briny deep and was lost ! And such is 
the case with many in reference to the salvation of their 
souls. Like the poor sailor they are rushing on to de- 
stmction, but still they remain in a state of indecision, 
lingering between the wreck and the life-boat — ^the world 
and Christ — and thus are among the almost saved. 

But remember, that to be " almost " saved, if it be no 
more, in the end is to be altogether lost. Lot's wife was 
almost saved, she was all but dragged out of the fire ; but 
she was left in it ; she perished utterly. We may be nearly 
saved, and at last perish. 



SCEPTICISM. 

The best educated and wisest men cannot solve some of the 
mysteries of religion. To refuse to believe because we can- 
not understand is a fatal error. We must not expect to com- 
prehend fully every passage we read in the Bible. Our duty 
is simply to believe and to accept God's word with child-like 
trust. If we begin to doubt and cavil, very likely it will lead 
to unhappy results. The late F. W. Robertson of Brighton, 
had deep experience of this. When he left the simple 
faith and trust of his early days and yielded to scepticism 
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or doubt, he became an unhappy man, and the story of his 
life is one of the most affecting that can be conceived. 
Here are a few passages from his memoirs : — " I am alone, 
lonelier than ever." " Sick at heart, humiliated and de- 
graded to the dust." " I feel myself a homeless and heart- 
less stranger." " Dispirited and lonely." " Haunted by 
miserable thoughts, dispirited, hopeless." "Never have I 
felt a more sorrowful and deep depression." 

The above is one out of numerous instances showing 
how httle comfort sceptical views can give to those who 
hold them. 

We hesitate not to say that of all systems this is the 
least fitted to yield happiness and peace to an earnest, 
thoughtful man. Sufficient to suggest questions of terrible 
import, insufficient to resolve them, it leaves the earnest 
inquirer in a state of utter and irremediable despair. 

Trust is a great thing to retain in one's nature if one 
wishes to lead a happy life. 

" Oh I happiest they of hamui race 
To whom our God has given grace 
To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, 
To lift the latch, and force the way ; 
Bat better had they ne'er been bom 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn," 



FRENCH SCEPTICISM. 
Towards the close of the last century France threw off 

hcrallegiance to Christianity. Churches were closed; the 
Lord's day was erased from the calendar of the Republic 
and replaced by the impious Decade. This abjuration was 
foUowed by a solemn /^/^r in N6tre Dame, wherein a Grecian 
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temple of wood, covered with inscriptions, was erected in 
the aisle. A young actress was enthroned on it, and pre- 
sented to the thronged assemblage as the Goddess of 
Reason. "Mortals," said Chaumette, "cease to tremble 
before the powerless thunders of a God whom your fears 
have created. There is no God. Henceforth worship none 
but Reason. Here I offer you its noblest and purest 
image. Worship only such divinities as this." The whole 
assemblage bowed in adoration, and then retired to indulge 
in scenes which the pen refuses to record. 



• THE SELFISH. 

How prone are human beings to think only of self I With 
many self is the sole object of existence. They have no 
other aim but their own profit and gratification. If they 
reaped no benefit from others in a worldly point of view 
they would show them little regard. Such characters 
remind us of the American who owned half a slave, and 
used to pray every night, " Oh, Lord, bless Jake, especially 
my half of him ! " 

A boat had upset near the rapids of Niagara. Among the 
rowers in imminent risk of being drowned was a red-haired 
man. A tall Yankee, who had witnessed the danger from 
the shore, no sooner caught sight of the red-haired man, 
than he set up a shout, " Save that man ! save that man 
with the red hair, now, now, do save that fellow !" The 
man was saved, but the coolness of the Yankee, as soon as. 
his friend was out of danger, rather astonished the spec- 
tators. Some of them walked up to him and asked him 
if the red-haired man was not his friend or his brother ; and 
why, now that he was saved, did he not go forward and 
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hug him ! " You seemed to have a great interest in that 
man.'' " Interest ! I believe you ; that I had. Why the 
fellow owed me five dollars." 

Jefferson Davis, the late President of the Confederate 
States of America, referring to false friends, who from 
selfish motives profess to care for the misfortunes of others, 
relates the following anecdote. He says it was told in 
Mississippi. 

A gentleman of very avaricious disposition, driving to 
church one Sunday, saw a sheep foundered in a quagmire on 
one side of the road, and called to John, his coachman, to 
halt and extricate the animal — as he might be of value. 
John halted, entered the quagmire, endeavoured to pull out 
the sheep ; but found that the fiight, cold, damp, and ex- 
posure had so sickened the poor brute that its wool came 
out in fistfuls whenever pulled. With this dolorous news 
John returned to the carriage. 

" Indeed, John. Is it good wool — ^valuable? " 

" Fust class, right smart good, Massa. Couldn't be better." 

" It's a pity to lose the wool, John. You'd better go see ; 
is it loose everywhere ? Perhaps his sickness only makes 
it loose in parts." 

John returned to the sheep, pulled all the wool, collected 
it in his arms, and returned to the carriage. 

" It be all done gone off, Massa. Every hair on him 
was just a fallin' when I picked 'um up." 

" Well, throw it in here, John," replied the master, lifting 
up the curtain of his waggon. " Throw it in here, and now 
drive to church as fast as you can ; I'm afi'aid we shall be 
late." 

" But de poor sheep, Massa," pleaded the sable driver. 
** Shan't dis chile go fetch him ? " 
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" Oh, never mind him," returned the gentleman, measur- 
ing the wool with his eye. " Even if you dragged him out 
he could never recover, and his flesh would be good for 
nothing to the butchers." 

So the sheep, stripped of his only covering, was left to 
die in the swamp. And so it is with those who are left 
to the care of the philanthropic but avaricious Pharisees 
who only se.ek to profit by their misfortunes. 



SELFISH INDIFFERENCE. 

The cliffs of the Orkneys are tenanted by innumerable sea- 
fowls, which are caught in thousands by the cragsmen, and 
afford a considerable source of revenue to the inhabitants. 
A story which is related in Sir Walter Scott's " Journal in 
the Orkneys " illustrates the extraordinary coolness which 
some of the islanders, trained to this calling, display when 
placed in hazardous circumstances. Three cragsmen, a 
father and two sons, in prosecuting their terrible calling, 
found themselves suspended between a lofty rock and the 
boiling ocean below. Suddenly, as they swung in mid-air, 
it became apparent that the strands of the rope were 
visibly parting over-head. The topmost man convinced 
that the rope could not bear the strain and must break, 
hastily told his brother to cut off the lowest end, on which 
their father depended. The young man indignantly refused 
tlius to consign his father to death, upon which his brother, 
without another moment's hesitation, coolly took out his 
knife, and deliberately cut the rope below himself, and 
allowed his father and his brother to be launched into the 
boiling gulf below. 
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EXTRAORDINARY EFFECTS OF SERMONS. 

In the mediaeval or dark ages there were now and then 
some famous preachers who condemned the vice of the 
times while proclaiming the doctrine of the cross, and whose 
sermons produced sudden and amazing eflfects on their 
auditors. It was not an uncommon thing for people to 
throw themselves at the foot of the pulpit and denounce 
themselves for crimes they had committed, or to throng 
round the preacher after the sermon was over, earnestly 
desiring him to hear their confessions. But the most original 
scene, the result of a sermon of great power, exhorting to 
confession and amendment, took place in a church at Turin, 
during Lent in 1 780. After the most touching appeal of the 
preacher, a man stood up and began to confess his sins 
aloud. He said that he was a lawyer, and that his life had 
been one of extortion; He mentioned the names of 
several families which he had pillaged, widows' houses he 
had devoured, orphans' substance which he had conveyed into 
his own pocket. This went on for some little while, when 
suddenly a gentleman on the other side of the church sprang 
up, and in a voice choking with rage, exclaimed, " Don't 
believe him, it is not true ! The good-for-nothing fellow 
is describing me and my acts ; but I never did anything 
of the kind." It was evident to all that the cap fitted. 

There are many remarkable instances on record of great 
good resulting from the preaching of particular sermons. 
It not unfrequently happens that sermons are useful when 
there is no outward sign of any good having been done. 
The seed is not lost. It is said that Whitefield was 
preaching one calm summer's evening, on the banks of a 
river, when his voice was ever and anon wafted along the 
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Stream as he repeated his text, " Ye must be bom again," 
and that the words were heard by a man working in a field 
a mile distant, who, concluding that it was the voice of God 
speaking from heaven, fell on his knees, and supplicated the 
change of heart he needed, and rose a new creature in 
Christ Jesus. 

The reader is, perhaps, familiar with the following fact; 
we give it because it is very much to the point It is not 
less interesting than true. 

' Luke Short, when about fifteen years of age, heard a 
sermon from the celebrated Flavel, and soon after went to 
America, where he spent the remainder of his life. He 
received no immediate impression from Flavel's sermon, 
and lived in carelessness and sin till he was a century in age. 
He was now " a sinner an hundred years old," and, to all 
appearance, ready to ** die accursed." But, sitting one day 
in a field, he fell into a busy reflection on his past life ; and 
recurring to the events of his youth, he thought of having 
heard Mr Flavel preach, and vividly recollected a large 

portion of his sermon, and the extraordinary earnestness 

* 

with which it was delivered. Starting as if stung by an 
adder, he instantly laboured under accusings of conscience, 
and ran from thought to thought till he arrived first at con- 
viction of sin, and next at an apprehension of the Divine 
method of saving the guilty. He soon after joined a Con- 
gregational church in his vicinity, and to the day of his 
death, which happened in the one hundred and sixteenth 
year of his age, gave satisfactory evidence of being a truly 
converted and believing follower of the Saviour. Mr Flavel 
had long before passed to his heavenly rest, and could not, 
while on earth, have supposed that his living voice would 
have so long continued to yield its echoes as an instrument 
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of doing good to a wandering sinner. Let ministers and 
private Christians, who labour for the spiritual well-being of 
their fellow-men, *' cast their bread upon the waters," in full 
faith that, though they lose sight of it themselves, " it shall 
be found after many days." 



HEARING SERMONS. 

Once upon a time there was a certain man who attended 
church regularly and seemed very pious. The clergyman 
noticed him, and one day complimented him on his punc- 
tual attendance. " Ay, sir," he replied, " I likes to go to 
church, for then I can put up my feet, be comfortable, and 
think o' nothing." 

READING SERMON& 

There is a story of Dr Blacklock, the blind Scotch poet 
and preacher, that he once preached in a kirk in the south 
of Scotland, to the great delight of all who heard him. 
There was at the time a great prejudice in Scotland against 
reading sermons. An elder remarked to an old woman 
coming out of the church that they had heard a fine sermon. 
" Yes," said the woman, " but does he read." " No, no," 
said the elder, " he canna read ; he's blind." ** Thank God T' 
exclaimed the old woman, " I wish they were a' blind" 

SHADOWS. 

The things of this life are but shadows of true happinesa 
The shadow is not a body, but its resemblance ; and though 
it seems to be something, is nothing. In like manner 
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creatures apart from God are shadows of things, not the 
veiy things, and so are nothing. But the sinner, in that he 
delights in creatures, not in the Creator, delights in a sha- 
dow, a nothing, not in the true Being. And because these 
shadows of creatures amid the dimness of this life appear 
great to man in his blindness (as the mountains, at sunset, 
cast broad and deep shadows), he admires and pursues these 
shadows, like the dog in the fable, who, seeing the shadow 
of the meat magnified in the water, snatched at it, and so 
lost the meat and did not gain the shadow. 

<< The glories of onr birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things." 

■ 

** For our pursuits, be what they will, 
Are little more than shadows still; 
Too swift they f)y, too swift and strong 
For man to catch or hold them long." 



SHEEP. 

James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, relates many stories of 
sheep. He says that, when a blind sheep appeared in a flock, 
it was rarely abandoned to itself in that hapless and 
helpless state ; some other sheep would attach itself to it, 
accompany it in all its movements and wanderings, and 
when it approached a precipice, pool, or swamp, apprise it 
of its danger by earnest bleatings, and never cease its cries 
till it was away from the scene of danger. 



SIN. 

There is a secret fascination in sin^ and how many have 
sufifered themselves to be overcome by its soothing but 
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treacherous influences. Sin in its ordinary progress first 
deceives, then destro)rs. Sin is like the poison tree in 
travellers' stories, tempting weary men to rest beneath its 
thick foliage, and insinuating death into the limbs that 
relax in the fatal coolness of its shade. It is like the 
vampire-bat, that sucks the blood of the sleeper, and ever 
the meanwhile fans him with its mighty wings, that he may 
not waken, but still sink into deeper slumber, though his 
very life-blood is being drained away. It is like the 
apples of Sodom, fair to look upon, but turning to acrid 
ashes on the unwary lips. Jt is like the magician's rod 
that we read about in old books. There it lies ; and if 
tempted by its glitter, or fascinated by the power that it 
proffers you, you take it into your hand, the thing starts 
into a serpent with erected crest, and sparkling eye, and 
plunges its quick barb into the hand that holds it, and sends 
poison through all the veins. Do not touch it, my brother 1 



SIN AND MISERY. 

There is a little insect which the eye cannot see without 
artificial aid, but it feeds upon others still more microscopic 
than itself, and the wonder about it is, that whatever it 
touches dies. Men of science, as they watched its habits, 
have interfered to rescue its little victims, but in vain. There 
was poison lodged in them. The very touch of their pur- 
suer was death. 

Now is there not something analogous to this wonderful 

phenomenon, in those lurking, parasite vices which prey 

on and destroy the soul ? Many a young life is carrying 

'bout in it the seed of death. Every sin lodges in the 
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liuman breast the seed of a quick-springing punishment, 
yea, its own punishment. It is a principle of the Divine 
government that sin is self-avenging; sooner or later it 
recoils upon its perpetrator, and visits upon him its fiatal 
consequences. 

SLANDER. 

We should be cautious in the use of censorious language, 
because of the mischief which even a single word may do in 
wounding the feelings, and disturbing the happiness, and 
injuring the prospects of our brethren. ** The evil that 
men do lives after them." 

Slander is like the Greek fire used in ancient warfare, which 
burnt unquenched beneath the water, or, to use the figure of 
St James, it is like the wheel which catches fire as it goes, 
and burns with a fiercei^ heat and blaze as its own speed in- 
creases ; " it sets on fire the whole course of nature " (literally 
the wheel of nature). You may tame the wild beast, the 
conflagration of the American forest will cease when all the 
timber and the dry underwood are consumed, but there is no 
knowing the extent to which an evil report may be carried. 
There is no controlling its spread, after it has been once 
uttered. It may be for a time forgotten, but, years after, it 
is disinterred from the grave of the past, and with fresh 
vigour wounds and destroys. A slander seldom dies. 



UNCONSCIOUS SLUMBER. 

Walking along the banks of a river, near to a tremen- 
dous fall, a man saw a canoe with an Indian in it, fast asleep, 
floating rapidly towards the fall The man cried out aloud, 
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and used every effort to rouse the unconscious Indian, but 
in vain. The canoe went forward with swifter speed as it 
neared the falls, and just before it shot over the edge of the 
rapid the Indian awoke, and with one wild ciy of desperate 
horror, plunged into the foaming gulph to be seen no more. 
That was a miserable sight, but it is more miserable, if we 
saw it rightly, to see a human soul in spiritual sleep, 
drifting day by day towards the fearful plunge into final woe. 
Reader, are you awake or asleep ? Have you been roused 
up and made alive to your danger ? 



THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 

In the palmy days of ancient Rome, her imperial legions 
were recognised by a name which literally signified exercise. 
So deeply conscious were the leaders of these veteran war- 
riors of the extreme necessity of* practice in the art of 
combat, that, night and morning, they practised their men 
in the movements of actual war. Even the old and expe- 
rienced were not exempt firom a regimen which sufficiently 
accounted for the Romans differing from the less disciplined 
soldiers of neighbouring nations. By aiming at individual 
perfection, they ensured the safety of Rome. 

When a Roman soldier enlisted, he took the oath of alle- 
giance that he would obey his commander and not desert 
his standard. After the levy was completed, one soldier 
was chosen to repeat the words of the military oath — the 
sacramentum — and the rest swore after him ; every one, as he 
passed along, said. Idem in me — / swear the same. The 
form of the oath varied — the substance was the same, that 
they should obey their commander and not desert their 
standard. 
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It was the custom among the Romans to inscribe each 
soldier's name upon his shield, which, at once expelling his 
fears and arousing his courage, prompted him to bear with 
honour that piece of armour which the policy of the gov- 
ernment, and the defence of his country, committed to his 
charge. He felt that it was his interest to protect himself, 
his duty to vanquish his opponents, and himself engaged in 
honour, never to lower his shield unless he lost his life. 

Let us, brethren, take hence a lesson or two in our 
spiritual contest.: let us remember tiiat God has given us 
our name and our faith together, so that if we apostatise, 
our Christian name will be our reproach — our Christian faith 
our condemnation. O, let us walk worthy of both, and lead 
a life in harmony with them. 

The Roman soldier trod with an iron step. But the 
Christian is shod with the readiness of the gospel of peace, 
ready to tread in every path of duty, and march wherever 
Christ shall lead, like that Scottish chieftain, of whom it is 
recorded that his king bade him wear on his shield a bunch 
of spears and the motto, "Ready, aye, ready," because, 
when about to proceed on a desperate enterprise against the 
English invading army, his other lords forsook him and 
refused to go on; but he, when asked whether he was 
ready to advance, answered, " Ready, aye, ready." Such 
should ever bfe the Christian's motto. 

It is strange how some armies have attached* themselves 
to their captain. A leader of well-proved talent is followed 
with confidence through the greatest perils; his very 
presence inspires with courage and insures the victory. 
Things almost impossible will be cheerfully attempted 
under a celebrated general, from the confidence which his 
troops repose in his skill, and his resources in danger. We 
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are told that Delhi was taken, and India saved, by the 
personal character of Sir John Lawrence. It is said that 
that man's character was worth more than an army to the 
British forces — that there was a power within him that was so 
felt by all who came near him, that they all caught some- 
thing of his spirit ; that it made cowards brave, and turned 
the very dross and clay of bimianity, by its transforming 
power, almost into pure gold. 
Of Roderick Dhu it is said, that 

" One blast upon his bugle horn 
Was worth a thousand men I " 

With a jealousy which one can readily understand, the 
men of Israel said to the men of Judah, '' We have ten 
parts in our king." 

Being conscious that the eye of his commander is upon 
him, the soldier fights with renewed energy, anticipating an 
honourable reward at the close of the battle. When the 
noble Macgregor fell at the battle of Prestonpans, the clan 
wavered, and gave the enemy an advantage. The old chief, 
seeing the effect of this disaster, raised himself on his elbow, 
while the blood gushed in streams from his wounds, and 
cried aloud, "I am not dead, my children ; I am looking at 
you to see you do your duty." The words revived the 
sinking courage of the Highlanders — there was a charm in 
the fact that they still fought under the eye of their chief. 

After the defeat of the troops of Frederick the Great 
at Breslau under the Prince of Bevem, the king hastened 
with 30,000 men toward the place of the disaster, to attack 
Prince Charles, who had 90,000 Austrian soldiers. The 
case was desperate. The great leader knew that he must 
excite his men to the highest valour if he would succeed 
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against such odds. Their forces must be multiplied by 
courage. On the evening of the 3rd of December 1757, 
he assembled his principal officers, and said, "I have 
boundless trust in you. I rely upon your help and upon 
victory as sure. I shall be in the front and in the rear of the 
army. I shall fly from one wing to the other. No com- 
pany and no squadron will escape my observation. Those 
that act well I will reward, and will never forget them." 
The enthusiasm of his men, as he passed along the lines 
that night, showed the effect of his words. 

Christians, your Leader's eye is upon you in the contest 
with sin, the flesh, and the devil. The shadow of Christ 
falls over us, and that shadow is stronger than a thousand 
shields, " Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world ; " this assurance strengthens our faith that " if 
we suffer, we shall also reign with Him ! " 

At the critical moment in the battle of Waterloo, when 
everything depended on the steadiness of the soldiery, 
courier after courier kept dashing into the presence of the 
Duke of Wellington, announcing that, unless the troops at 
an important point were immediately relieved or withdrawn, 
they must yield before the impetuous onsets of the French. 
By all of these the duke sent back the same spirit-stirring 
message, " Stand firm ! " " But we shall perish 1 " remon- 
strated the officer. " Stand firm ! " again answered the 
iron-hearted chieftain. " Youll find us there 1 " rejoined 
the other, as he fiercely galloped away. The result proved 
the truth of his reply, for every man of that doomed brigade 
fell, bravely fighting at his post. 

Christ is saying to every Christian soldier, Be firm ! " Be 
thou ^ithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.*' 
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POWER OF SOUND. 

How much we are moved and sometimes even affected to 
tears by mere accidental sounds I Even the cruel Bishop 
Bonner had the true touch of our common nature within 
him which could induce him to stop during the examination 
of a prisoner, at the sound of the big bell at Oxford, and 
to exclaim, " Oh, the music of that solemn bell ! " It is 
also said that the bells of Ruel, when they struck up 
their peal, softened Napoleon in the plenitude of military 
power, recalling as they did the associations of his youthM 
days. 

ZEAL FOR SOULS. 

Brainerd had an ardent and quenchless love for souls. 
This was the inspiring passion of his whole life. He thus 
speaks of himself during his life among the Indians : '^ I 
cared not where or how I lived, or what hardships I en- 
dured, so that I could gain souls to Christ When I was 
asleep I dreamed of them, and when I awoke the first 
thing I thought of was their salvation," 

Like all true shepherds, Oberlin's great object was to win 
souls. When, of an evening, some of his flock were passing 
in front of his house at Waldersbach, and saw a Hght 
burning at a certain window which they well knew, " Hush !'* 
one said to the others, " our pastor is watching for us." 

John Wesley possessed in an. eminent degree what a 
distinguished infidel once styled " a heroic passion for 
saving souls." This holy passion was the mainspring of 
his soul, and the pulse of his inner life, which was always 
beating, morning, noon, and night ; so that he was evCT 
ready to seize every opportunity, employ every talent^ 
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and strain every nerve to save souls. This anxiety for the 
salvation of souls, reveals itself especially in his private 
intercourse with the ungodly. On one occasion he rode 
from London to Bristol to speak to a man further about 
his soul, not being satisfied with the impression left upon 
the man at a former interview. 

Asbury had an intense desire to do good, and burned 
with the desire to save souls. He said, with tears in his 
eyes, " If I can only be instrumental in the conversion of 
one soul in travelling round the continent. 111 travel round 
it till I die.'' 

" I should count," says Chalmers, " the salvation of a 
single soul of more value than the deliverance of a whole 
empire from pauperism ? " 



SOWING AND REAPING. 

Seed dropped into good soil tends not merely to reproduce 
itself, but to multiply. When Captain Cook visited the 
South Sea Islands, in his wanderings, he scattered grains of 
com on the soil. The inhabitants had then no idea what this 
meant, or that they would derive any benefit from the 
process. But in the course of years the com had grown 
and greatly increased. The people began to eat the fruit 
of his laboiu^, although all that they remembered of the 
great circumnavigator, when questioned some years after, 
was that he was a man of very curious habits, who twitched 
his pocket with his right hand and waved his hands as 
he walked along the ground. There is a district in New 
Zealand, where, little more than fifty years ago, wheat was 
unknown, the potato and kumera were the only edibles 
grown by the natives. 
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A missionary, on going out to that country, took with him 
two stockings full of wheat grain. It was sown, and, as it 

reproduced itself, was re-sown, until there was enough to 
serve both as seed and food. The first harvest raised con- 
sisted of Jittle tiny patches. Yet such is the power of 
reproduction, that they have furnished forth more than 
seed enough for all the ground that can be brought into 
cultivation. Labourers in the Lord's vineyard ought not 
to be discouraged if they do not see the immediate fruit 
of their labours. They are sowing the seed, and though 
that seed may be long hidden from their sight, yet one day 
it will burst through the rough soil, and grow up into 
fruitfulness and beauty, and the harvest in due time will 
he reaped. Drop the word of the kingdom, the seed of 
life into one human heart, and the result may be that a 
good influence will spread over a wide circle — a whole 
multitude may share in the benefit which that one mind 
has received. Now, reader, if the precious grain is in 
your possession " sow it beside all waters," in the sunshine 
and in the stonn ; fling it, fiing it broad-cast j it must and 
will spring up we know not where, and hereafter you shall 
reap the reward of your labours. 

A SHORT SPEECH. 
Pope and Pamell were once passing through a corn-field, 
when the former said he was going to make a speech, 
desired the latter to take ofi* his bat, and then bowing 
respectfully to the com, said — "Gentlemen, we are two 
poor poets, but we shall never watit bread if you will 
lend US your ears." 



i 
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SPIDERS. 

Profitable lessons may be learned by observing the curious 
ways of spiders. These creatures are the handiwork of 
Infinite Wisdom, and have been created for good and 
beneficent purposes. By a carefiil investigation of their 
habits, we shall discover much to instruct and interest us. 
The body of every spider contains four little masses pierced 
with a multitude of imperceptible holes, each hole per- 
mitting the passage of a single thread ; all the threads, to the 
amount of 1,000 to each mass, join together when they come 
out, and make the single thread with which the spider spins 
its web ; so that what we call a spider's thread consists of 
more than 4,000 united. Leuwenhoek, by means of micro- 
scopes, observed spiders no bigger than grains of sand, *nd 
which spun threads so fine that it took 4,000 of them to 
equal in magnitude a single hair. Spiders are in the highest 
degree sensitive of any approaching change in the atmo- 
sphere. They usually retire from their webs when rain or 
any severe weather sets in, and only appear again on the 
return of sunshine. 

Quatrembre-Disjonval, a distinguished Frenchman, 
daring several years' imprisonment within the walls of 
Utrecht, to relieve the terrible monotony of his daily life, 
watched attentively the movements of the spiders who 
were his only companions in his dungeon ; and from a care- 
ful investigation of their habits in different states of the 
weather, he is said to have obtained the hints for the pre- 
servation of an army from retreat, if not from utter ruin. A 
spider we are told, infused hope and courage into the heart 
of a Scottish monarch — Robert the Bruce — after he had given 
up all for lost. The Mahomedans have a tradition that when 
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theii prophet concealed himself in Mount Shor, hb pursuers 
were deceived by a spider's web, which covered the mouth 
of the cave. A similar story is related — in connection with 
the ejectment of the two thousand ministers from the Church 
of England — of Henry Havers, of Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Being pursued by enemies, who sought to appre- 
hend him, he sought refuge in a malt-house and crept into 
the kiln. Immediately afterwards, he observed a spider 
fixing the first line of a large and beautiful web, across the 
narrow entrance. The web being placed directly between 
him and the light, he was so much struck "with the skill of 
the insect weaver, that for a while he forgot his own immi- 
nent danger ; but by the time the network had crossed and 
re-crossed the mouth of the kiln in every direction, the pur- 
suers came to search for him. He listened as they ap- 
proached, and distinctly overheard one of them say ; " It's 
of no use to look in there, the old villain can never be there. 
L^ok at that spider's web, he could never have got in there 
■wiihout breaking it." Giving up further search they went 
to seek him elsewhere, and he escaped out of their 

Spiders, it would seem, are not without their value in 

the arts. The invention of the Suspension Bridge by Sir 

Samuel Brown, sprung from the sight of a spider's web 

hanging across the path of the inventor, observed on a 

morning walk, when his mind was occupied with the idea of 

bridging the Tweed. In the first attempt to construct that 

wonderful work of art, the Niagara Suspension Bridge, the 

architect had to adopt the plan of the spider. When he 

o make a bridge fi'om one branch to another, he 

ttirows a long thread of silk into the air, and the wind carries 

o the next branch. Acting on this principle, paper 
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kites were prepared ; and, when the wind was fair for the 
attempt, sent across loaded with the first thin, almost invisi- 
ble wires to Canada from the States. The astronomer, it is 
said, has reason to be grateful to the spider, for its delicate 
threads are valuable for the purpose of crossing the disc 
of the telescope, enabling him to ascertain with precision 
the passage of a celestial body across a given point. 
Democritus contends that men learnt weaving from spiders. 
Spiders have been domesticated ; and there are some 
often-quoted instances of persons having made companions 
of these little creatures. Kirby and Spence tell of a French- 
man who tamed and fed eight hundred spiders ; the learned 
Magliabecchi, librarian to the Duke of Tuscany, showed 
more love for spiders than- for any other living creatures ; 
and Pelisson, one of the first geniuses of an age not wanting 
in great men, found comfort during his confinement in the 
Bastile, in the society of a spider, which he not only 
tamed, but taught to come for food at the sound of his flute. 
The latte Professor Wilson, who was a general lover of 
animals, had an especial fondness for spiders, " I love 
spiders ;" he says in one of his essays. " Look at the lineal 
descendant of Arachne, how beautifully she descends from 
the chair of Christopher North, to the lower regions of the 
earth," 

THE GUIDING STAR. 

When marshalled on the nightly plain^ 
The glittering host bestud the sky ; 
. One star alone of all the train. 

Can fix the sinner's wandering eye. 

Hark I hark ! To God a choms breaks^ 

From every host, from every gem : 
But one alone the Saviour speaks. 

It is the star of Bethlehem. 



^ 
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Once on the raging seas I rode, 
The storm was loud, the night was dark. 

The ocean yawned, and rudely blowed 
The wind that tossed my foundering bark 

Deep horror then my vitals froze'; 

Death struck, I ceased the tide to stem ; 
When suddenly a star arose, — 

It was the star of BethlehenL 

It was my guide, my light, my all. 
It bade my dark forebodings cease ; 

And, through the storm and danger's thrall. 
It led me to the port of peace. 

H. K. White, 

When Captain Parry and his party were in search of the 
North Pole, after travelling several days with sledges over a 
vast field of ice, on taking a careful observation of the Pole- 
star, the painful discovery was made, that while they were 
apparently advancing towards the Pole, the ice-field on which 
they were travelling was drifting to the South, and bringing 
them nearer to the verge, not of the Pole, but of destruction. 

As the Pole-star is the guide to the northern mariner, so 
is Christ our only guide over the stormy ocean of life. In 
this light we see not only what we are, but what we are to 
become — not only where we are, but whither we are 
voyaging — ^the port to which we are hastening. Christ is our 
souFs Pole-star a light that shineth in a dark place — our 
only light — ^* the only star by which the bark of man could 
navigate the sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss securely." 

As long as we keep our eye fixed on the star of Bethle- 
hem we are safe, but if we lose sight of it we shall drift 
into an unknown abyss of darkness. 

An artist once drew a picture. It represented a night- 
scene. A solitary man is rowing a little skiff across a lake ; 
'■•e wind is high and stormy ; the billows, white and crested, 
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rage around his frail bark; and not a star, save one, 
shines through the dark and angry sky above. But upon that 
lone star the voyager fixes his eye, and keeps rowing away 
■^on, on, on through th6 midnight storm. Written beneath 
the picture were these words — " If I lose that, I'm lost I " 

THE STEAM ENGINK 

The power of steam, in producing motion, although un- 
applied to practical purposes, was known as early as 130 
years B.C. The first rude device was an instrument deno- 
minated an aeolipyle, described by Hero, of Alexandria. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century, a patent was 
obtained for an engine designed to raise water, but it did 
not prove to be generally useful The next step was the 
introduction of a piston into the cylinder, and an up-and- 
down movement was obtained- by the alternating power of 
steam and atmospheric pressure, this device being called 
the atmospheric engine. But it is to the genius of James 
Watt, the mathematical instrument maker, that we are 
indebted for the invention of the practicable working 
steam-engine. His improvement chiefly consisted in the 
use of a separate condenser, and the replacement of atmos- 
pheric pressure by that of steam. It has been said that 
Watt conferred on his native country, more solid benefits 
than all the treaties she ever made, and all the battles she 
ever won. 

THE GOSPEL STORY. 

The simple story of Christ crucified has turned men from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. 
Many a heart has been touched by the narrative of the 
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wounds of Jesus, that would not have been melted by any 
other means. This point is strikingly illustrated by the 
experience of the Moravian missionaries in Greenland. 
They tried to civilize the people before giving them the 
Gospel They continued this plan for several years without 
witnessing any fruit of their labour. But when at length 
they ventured to speak to them of the Saviour, and read 
them the story of His passion, the people were strangely 
melted and subdued. David Brainerd, the great American 
apostle, tells us that when he preached to the wild Indians 
about Jesus Christ, many a hard face relaxed, and many an 
eye shed tears that had never wept before. The transforming 
power of the Gospel has been demonstrated in the conver- 
sion of those who were beyond all human means of reforma- 
tion. A price was put upon the head of Africaner by the 
British Government, but he, whom no treaties could bind, 
was subdued by the power of the Gospel. 

Some time ago, a fine intelligent Brahmin youth, while in 
the Bible-class reading the story of the Crucifixion, was 
so melted by the wonderful recital, that he stopped the 
teacher, exclaiming, "I cannot stanti this ; the love of Jesus 
is taking hold of my heart ! " How beautifully scriptural ! 
St Paul tells us he was apprehended — seized hold of — by 
Christ Jesus ; and this Christian youth was also seized by 
Jesus. 

THE SUBSTITUTE. 

Dr Guthrie tells us of a ragged school boy, who had com- 
mitted an offence so bad, that his teacher felt it necessary 
to make an example of him. The punishment was to be 
publicly inflicted. He was condemned to receive a certain 
number of stripes ; but when the culprit was stripped, he 
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Was such a living skeleton, that the master had not the heart 
to beat him. Turning to the others he said : '' It goes against 
my heart to lay a hand on that miserable creature. Will any 
one take his place, and be punished in his stead?" The 
words had hardly left his lips when; with tears of pity brim- 
ming in his eyes, a boy stepped bravely out, pulled his 
jacket off, and offered his own back to the rod. A ragged 
school boy, he was a hero in his way, presenting an example 
of courage and kindness, of sympathy and unselfishness^ 
rare in schools, or anywhere else. In Christ we have 
a similar example of disinterested love* He stood in our 
place, became our substitute and surety, endured what was 
due to us, and died in our stead. " He was wounded for 
our transgressions," says the prophet Isaiah; "he was 
bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him, and with his stripes we are healed." He bore 
our sins in his own body on the tree. 



SUPERSTITION. 

Horace Walpole narrates the following curious anecdote. 
He found in the choir of Gloucester Cathedral, next the 
altar, a huge pew furnished with green damask curtains and 
two bird-troughs full of canary and rape seed. Its poor 
crazed occupant, a Mrs Cotton, bribed the Chapter with 
contributions towards white-washing the walls, to give her 
this aviary, as she believed her daughter had been trans- 
migrated into a robin-redbreast 

It is common among some ignorant people, to send 
conditional messages by the dying to their departed friends. 

The following may serve as a specimen. It is a conver- 
sation in North country dialect between Mally Barrett, 
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usually called in the town where she lived, " Auld Mally ;** 
and an old neighbour whom she had not seen for some years ; 
and though it may appear incredible, yet the narrator had 
it from good authority and gives it verbatim : — 

" Eh, surely Jenny ! is that you ? What a long time sine 
I saw you ; how come ye on these many years ?" 

" I am fain to see ye, Mally 1 You may see I come on 
varry badly. I've become sorely lame, and have hard work 
to hobble along. But how are you now-a-days, Mally ?" 

*' Ah ! you see I am getting auld and cripple like ; I 
have hard times and sore changes." 

" Lack-a-day I I'se sorry to hear it ; but how is Johnny ?" 

** Eh, poor Johnny I he's gone. He dee'd twa year sine ; 
but he's happy in Beelzebub's bosom." 

" Nay, Mally ! you're wrang ; you mean Abram's bosom." 

" Yes, yes, you're right I dare say. You can read better 
than I, maybe, and know the names of the gentlefolk in 
heaven better than I do." '* Well, we must all dee. I feel 
I'se going the way of all flesh. I shann'a be long after 
your Johnny." 

" D'ye think so, Jenny ? I wish you'd let me know before 
you go, I sud like to send to Johnny j may-be I can get 
somebody to write a letter for me." 

" Nay, Mally, I canna promise that How d'ye think I 
can go up and down heaven, amang all t'crowd o' folk there, 
with my lame leg, to find out your Johnny ?" 

" I didn't think p' that ; I am sorry you're so lame. But 
now sud you meet him, don't forget to tell him you've seen 
me ; and to give my love to him, and tell him I have been 
forced to go to the workhouse." 

^'Ood bye Mally ! I'm glad I've seen you; I'll try to 
Dn." 
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SYMPATHY. 

Genuine sympathy expresses itself in actions ; if it only 
speaks, and does not act where it has power, it is mere pre- 
tence. Sentiment is worth nothing if it does not lead to action. 
We have no faith in that compassion which is unaccompanied 
by the hand of sacrifice and toil Here an anecdote occurs 
to us which may serve to explain our meaning : — 

A traveller was once riding along a road in Canada, when 
his horse fell suddenly, and died. While he stood bewaihng 
his misfortune, several other travellers came up, who all 
stopped at sight of the dead animal and dismounted rider. 
They gathered round the poor man, and having inquired 
into the particulars of the accident, said they were very sorry 
and hoped he would not lay it too much to heart. The 
owner of the dead horse proceeded to unstrap the saddle 
and bridle, and did not appear to be much the better for the 
sorrow expressed by the by-standers. While he was thus 
engaged, one of the party, a Frenchman, said to the others, 
" dat is veiy well, you be sony, I be sorry too, but dat 
no get de poor man a noder horse ; so me be sorry five 
dollars." On saying this, the worthy foreigner drew a five 
dollar bank note from his pocket, and gave it to the un- 
fortunate stranger. After such an example the others did 
not like to refuse, and so among them they raised money 
enough to buy another horse, which enabled the traveller to 
continue his journey. 

This was practical sympathy. The best sort of sympathy 
is that which removes, or seeks to remove, the cause of 
suffering. Kind words are not to be slighted, but we ought 
not to let them take the place of kind deeds. 

Now the Frenchman proved that he knew there should be 
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doing as well as saying; and all persons may act on the 
same jirinciple if they will. 

The following little incident told by Dr Guthrie has 
often been quoted, but it is sufficiently suggestive to bear 
repetition. He says that down the High Street of Edin- 
burgh, there came rushing a carriage and some horses, the 
horses having taken fright A road was instantly cleared 
for them. At the bottom of the hill was a little child in the 
centre of the street, who was standing quite unconscious of 
the certain death rushing down upon it. The people stood 
aghast ; no one rushed to save the child, and still the horses 
dashed on. A Scotch woman walking along, suddenly saw 
the dangerous position that the child was in ; she sprang like 
lightning, caught the child in her arms, and rescued it from 
the eminent danger in which it was placed. Some came in- 
stantly to the woman and said, '' ma'am, is that child yours ?" 
'' No," she said, "it is not mine, I do not know whose it is^ 
but it is somebody's bairn." 



SYMPATHY EXCITED BY TRIAL. 

We are taught mercy to others by having been ourselves 
distressed. " Ye know the heart of a stranger," was God's 
word to Israel, '* for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt" 
No one, for instance, can truly and heartily sympathize 
with the troubles of another, until he has himself been touched 
by sorrow. We all know how deeply those who suffer 
misfortune feel the troubles of their neighbours. In the 
" Sentimental Journey,*' Sterne depicts a poor negress in a 
butcher's shop flipping the flies off the meat with gentleness 
and care, and remarks, " She had suffered persecution and 
learned mercy." How beautiful and pathetic, because true 
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to nature, is that passage in the first ^neid where the 
gentle but unfortunate Dido speaks for the genuineness of 
her sympathy, on the ground of her own experience of 
misfortune. " Having myself experienced suflfering, I have 
learned to succour the distressed." Few men. were more 
charitable than Oliver Goldsmith. He had "a band of 
pensioners," as they have been called, who continually 
shared his practical, prompt kindness. No doubt the 
explanation is partly to be found in the fact that he was 
once miserably poor, sharing even the wretched fare of 
beggars. 

ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

When the telegraph was first adopted on the Great Western 
Railway, the most ridiculous ideas were formed of its 
capabilities, and many persons firmly believed that the 
wires were used for the piupose of dragging letters and 
different articles from station to station. " Wife," said a 
man, looking at the telegraph wires, " I don't see for my 
part how they send letters on them wires, without tearin' 'em 
all to bits/* " Oh, you stupid ! " exclaimed his intellectual 
spouse, " why they don't send the paper ; they just send the 
writin' in z fluid state.'* 

RAPIDITY OF THOUGHT. 

It is astonishing with what rapidity thought passes through 
the mind. We fall asleep and dream, and it would appear as 
if a whole series of events which would require a long time 
for their occurrence, pass ideally through the mind in one 
instant. There are numerous illustrations of this principle 
on record. A gentleman dreamt that he had enlisted as a 
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soldier, joined his regiment, deserted, was apprehended, 
carried back, tried, condemned to be shot, and at last led 
out for execution. After the usual preparations a gun was 
fired ; he awoke with the report, and found that a noise in 
the adjoining room had, at the same moment, produced the 
dream and awakened him. A friend of Dr Abercrombie 
dreamt that he crossed the Atlantic, and spent a fomight in 
America. In embarking, on his return, he fell into the sea, 
and awakening in the fright, found that he had not been 
asleep ten minutes. 

TRACTS. 

Volumes might be written to narrate instances of good 
accomplished through tract distribution. The number of 
souls saved from eternal death by the millions of these winged 
messengers, sent forth in all directions, and in all countries, 
can never be ascertained in this world. 

The Rev. W. B. Crickmer, of Beverley, who had the 
honour of planting the English Church in British Columbia,* 
relates that one day one of the employks at the Hudson Bay 
Fort, Fort Langley, on the Fraser River, showed him a tract; 
there was no one in the Colony then (early in 1859) to have 
distributed the Tract Society's tracts but himself, as he was 
alone in the field. He asked the man where he got it, he 
replied, " I picked it up out of the Fraser, dried it, and have 
read it over and over again, and it has made a great im- 
pression upon my mind." The only rational way of account- 
ing for it is, that it was one of the thousands of tracts which the 

* The particulars have been kindly furnished by Mr Crickmer to the 
writer of these pages. The reader will find a most interesting account 
of the mission to British Columbia in **The Christian Advocate" for 
J871, pp. 771—922. 
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pioneer scattered, and that the H. B. C. eniployk had picked 
up what some reckless gold-miner had " pitched over-board " 
out of his canoe or boat. The tract was one of the striking 
productions of the Rev. Canon Ryle, the celebrated tract- 
writer; and its title was " Repent or Perish." Here was an 
almost literal fulfilment of the prophetic promise of holy 
scripture in the very matter of this species of evangelistic 
labour : " Cast thy bread-seed upon the waters and thou 
shall find it after many days." 

THE POISON TREE. 

The blossoms of the Judas-tree appear before the leaves, and 
they are of brilliant crimson. The flaming beauty of the 
flowers attracts innumerable insects ; and the wandering bee 
is drawn to it to gather honey. But every bee that alights 
upon the blossoms imbibes a fatal poison, and drops dead. 
Beneath this enticing tree the earth is strewn with the vic- 
tims of its fatal fascinations. It attracts only to destroy; 
and in this we have a vivid emblem of the deceitfulness 
and deadliness of sin. Now sin, like the blossoms of this 
singular tree, seems pleasant to the eye and much to be 
desired ; but there is a fatal poison lurking in its death- 
breathing flowers; men taste of them and die. Sin is 
always deceptive. Its fruit, in all countries; in all ages, and 
under all forms, is bitterness and death. 



TRIFLES. 

Some persons despise and overlook the importance of what 
we call trifles ; but in reality there are no trifles. We do 
not know how much may depend upon mere trifles. Great 
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results often spring from very trifling circumstances. Some 
apparent accident — some little oversight or neglect, may 
throw open the flood-gates to most ruinous consequences. 
Tupper illustrates the wonderful efiects sometimes result- 
ing from very insignificant occasions, thus : — 

" A child touched a spring; 
The spring closed a valve ; 
The labouring engine burst. 
A thousand lives were in that ship^ 
Wrecked by an infant's finger." 

It is said that the great fire of London was occasioned 
by a baker's oven being overheated ; and that the conflagra- 
tion at Chicago, so fresh in our recollection, was owing to 
the carelessness of a boy, who took a kerosene lamp into the 
stable when he went to milk a cow. The animal kicked the 
lamp over, which set fire to the place. The burning fluid ran 
on to the wooden pavements, and thus spread far and wide. 

"Despise not thou a small thing, either for evil or for good ; 
For a look may work thy ruin, or a word create thy wealth : . 
The walking this way or that, the casual stopping or hastening, 
Hath saved life, and destroyed it, hath cast down and built up fortunes. 
Commit thy trifles unto God, for to him is nothing trivuiL" 

It is but the littleness of man that seeth no greatness 
in a trifle. 

God wonderfiilly controls the events of human life, and 
very frequently brings forth stupendous issues from ap- 
parently trifling causes. Do not despond because your 
means of doing good appear trifling and insignificant 
Narrow and humble as your sphere of usefulness may be, 
you must remember that no act is wholly without its 
influence for good. You throw a pebble into the peaceful 
lake, and you know the result — a circle, another, and another, 
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• 
wider and still wider^ till the last circle sweeps the verdant 

shore, and the whole volume is moved by the pebble. But 
who can teU the result of a single pebble hurled into the 
Atlantic, which stirs it to its centre ? and who can measure 
the influence that any one, if converted to God, may exer- 
cise? No man can tell the results of the acts which he 
performs, and the words which he speaks. An action, 
trivial in itself and in our own estimation, may become a vast 
power for good, the effects of which spread far and wide. 
Snow falls gently in the winter in a little valley in one of 
the Alpine summits. In the spring and summer it melts 
and disappears ; but it is not lost ; it waters the root of a lily 
many leagues away, it fertilizes the garden of a poor 
peasant it may be hundreds of miles away in the opposite 
direction, it makes the retired valley sing for joy, or it is 
the cold water which refreshes the thirsty traveller. We 
cannot count the benefit of which it is made the rejoicing, 
yet unconscious instrument : so it is with influence ; however 
silent and invisible it may be in some stages of its progress, 
yet its agency is still felt. Our influence, like the living 
waters, passes onwards, and descends to depths, and pene- 
trates into recesses, on which our eyes never rest. 

'* Time passes onward with retumless wing. 
And action too, like time, may seem to pass, — 
To pass, and be no more. But 'tis not so ; 
For influence never dies ! And every act, 
Emotion, look, and word, make influence tell 
For good or evil, happiness or woe. 
Through the long future of eternity." 

UNION OF CHRISTIANS. 

Christ is the bond of union between all true Christians. 
We are joined together by being equally ^'oined to our living 
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Head. Simple faith in Jesus Christ is the one meeting- 
point of all. Everybody who notices the spokes of a wheel 
knows that the fwther the distance from the centre the wider 
the spokes are apart, but in the centre they nearly touch one 
another ; and so it is with Christians. As they come near 
the grand centre they are one in heart, one in mind, one in 
faith j it is when they get far away on matters of detail that 
they dififer so much from each other. 

The late Dr J. Hamilton compares the different divisions 
of the Christian Church to little pools of water, with little 
fishes in them, on the sea shore, all of which are separate 
when the tide is out To the shrimp in such a pool, a foot 
depth of salt water is all the ocean for the time being. He has 
no dealings with his neighbour shrimps in the adjacent pool, 
though it may be only a few inches of sand that divide them ; 
but all are made one by the advancing flood. So with vari- 
ous religious denominations, now separate and apart, whom 
the rising tide of love and truth is sooner or later to merge 
into one. 

All God-fearing men should find an adequate bond of 
union with each other in their common antagonism to those 
who fear not God. In the face of common danger and a 
common foe, Christians should agree. When the earthquake 
of Lisbon overwhelmed that City, even the inquisitors were 
seen embracing Jews and heretics that escaped the awful 
calamity, and uniting in the means of their common 
safety. At the siege of Jerusalem all parties simk their dif- 
ferences in order to resist the Roman eagle; and when 
Xerxes invaded Greece, all the little States forgot their dif- 
ferences, and Athens and Sparta were found fighting side by 
side against the common enemy. And so it should be with 
Christians. When bad men combine, good men should unite. 
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The ancient Thebans had in their armies a band of men 
that were called " the holy band/* consisting of such from 
the various regiments and battalions as were joined together 
in a bond of love, and were sworn to live and die together 
in the service of their country. These men were reckoned 
of great value. They were esteemed the strength of the 
army, and in time of special danger or alarm were looked to 
as the nation's hope. And ought we not to have, within the 
Christian Church, such a " holy band ;'' not one denomina- 
tion by itself, and another denomination by itself, doing 
batde with the foe, but a collective force of spiritual energy 
drawn from all the regiments of the Lord's host, pledged 
to one another and the common cause, forgetting their dis- 
tinctive colours at the approach of the enemy, and conse- 
crating their united strength to the demolition of Satan's 
strongholds, and the extension of the kingdom of our blessed 
Redeemer? 

UNSELFISHNESS. 

Unselfishness is the secret of much real happiness. Selfish- 
ness and liappiness can never co-exist The heart that never 
cares about any interests but its own, is a narrow, contracted, 
shrivelled thing, and can never know anything of the bound- 
ings of bliss or the outgoings of joy. Selfishness corrodes 
the heart and cankers the temper. 

A man once said, " I am so miserable, I don't care for 
anybody." The person to whom he said it laboured to 
show him that he was thus miserable just because he cared 
for nobody. He showed him that if he were to concern 
himself about the condition of others and seek to do them 
good, and set about raising those who had fallen, he would 
speedily find that he was not a miserable man. The man 
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was induced under the influence of his friend's persuasion 
and reasonings to try if he could not do some little good to 
those around him ; and he thus lost, to a very large extent 
and in a comparatively short space ot time, his feeling of 
depression and wretchedness, which was, in fact, to a great 
extent, the result of his selfishness. When he found that 
he had thus something to live for, he was prepared to live 
for the good of others. There was sunshine in his path. 



THE HEAVENLY VINE-DRESSER. 

Vines require pruning. They require a double pruning; 
once in winter, and again in summer. Useless, that is 
fruitless branches must be removed, because they hinder the 
fruitfulness of others, and fruitful branches must themselves 
be trimmed and their luxuriance checked, that their vigour 
may be concentrated in the one great purpose of bearing 
fruit. Thus it is with the true vine. Every branch that 
"beareth fruit'* the Heavenly Husbandman pruneth it, that it 
" may bring forth more fruit." God, in great love, makes 
use of the pruning-hook of affliction, not to injure or destroy 
his people, but to make them better, and to promote their 
spiritual growth and usefulness. 

It is said that when Mr Cecil was once walking, in deep 
dejection of spirit, in the Botanical Gardens at Oxford, 
his attention was arrested by a fine pomegranate, cut almost 
through the stem. On asking the gardener the reason, he 
got an answer which explained the wounds of his own bleed- 
ing spirit. " Sir," said he, " this tree used to shoot so strong 
that it bore nothing but leaves. I was, therefore, obliged 
to cut it in this manner, and when it was almost cut through, 
then it be^an to bear plenty of fruit." 
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THE VOYAGE. 

• 

Of the Lurley-berg on the Rhine, with the whirlpool and 
the deceitful eddies near it, where many a raft and fishing- 
boat has gone down, many wild legends are related. Tra- 
dition makes the rock the dwelling-place of a syren ,who, by 
her sweet songs, enchanted all who heard her. The mariners 
of the Rhine, heedless of the dangers which beset them at 
this point, when once (according to legend) they heard the 
seducing song of the water-nymph,altogether abandoned their 
charge to the course of the current, and frequently perished 
in the whirlpool, or were wrecked against the rock. 

Such is an emblem of the peril and end of many, who are 
drifting pleasantly and thoughtlessly down the stream of life. 
The world, with its temptations, is to youthful and incautious 
voyagers, what that whirlpool with its deceitful and whirling 
eddies is to the unwary mariner on the Rhine : One who is 
unpractised in the navigation of the dangerous stream of 
life, without being aware of the danger, is apt to be allured 
by the syren song of pleasure, until his frail bark is drawn 
into the vortex ; and perdition of soul and body is but too 
often the terrible result. 

THE WARRIOR'S PRIZES. 

There was once an old Roman soldier who had been present 
in one hundred and twenty battles. He bore on his person 
forty-five scars, from severe wounds. He had received four- 
teen civic crowns for having saved the life of a Roman citizen, 
three mural crowns for having been the first to mount the 
breach, and eight golden crowns for having rescued the 
standard of a Roman legion from the hands of an enemy. 
He had among his treasures eighty-three golden chains. 
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sixty bracelets, eighteen golden spears, and twenty- 
three h#rse-trappings, the spoils of war. Such an ancestor 
was the pride and glory of children's children. How the 
old veteran^ eye kindled as he looked over his rare treasury 
and recounted the scenes amidst which one and another were 
won i What a life of ceaseless, active service they bore 
witness to ! And yet what baubles were these perishable 
honours, compared with the rewards of a life of active ser- 
vice for Jesus ! Not one service done out of humble love 
for the Master will lose its reward. The battle scars which 
the Christian receives in his conflicts with sin and Satan are 
more honourable than those of the bravest general who ever 
conquered a city. Christ gives more than a golden crown 
to those who bravely rescue his standard from the enemy. 

WASHINGTON. 

Like all truly great men, Washington thought no matter too 
small to attend to if he could be of use. He was always 
cheerful, and fared no better than his men. They were in 
camp at a place called Valley Forge ; and when the strength 
of the men began to fail, Washington went the rounds by 
day and night, in the dress of a common soldier, to see 
what he could do for them. One tinae he went up to a party 
set to raise log-huts, with a sergeant to direct them. This 
officer sat at his ease calling out to his men, " Come, boys, 
work away !" Washington saw the weary state of the poor 
men, and, with a few kind words, took off his coat to help 
them. He was not then known to any one of the party, 
but they felt it, must be an officer of rank who had just come 
amongst them, and they worked with fresh zeal till the task 
was done. 

Washington put on his coat again, and said to the ser- 
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geant, " Could you not see that your men wanted help to 
cheer them on?" 

" I am a sergeant," said the man ; " I do not work.*' 
" I am a commander-in-chief," said Washington j '* and I 
do work." 

It is related that in the American War of Independence 
the army of Washington had crossed a bridge, over a deep 
river. With the river behind and the enemy in front, the 
great general proposed the question to his officers, " Shall 
we burn the bridge 1" "Bum it !" said the staff; *'we 
may want it for a retreat." ** Retreat ! " said Washington ; 
"if that is the only reason for retaining it, then it must 
perish." " Bum the bridge I " was his instant order ; and it 
was laid in ashes. 



TORTURE OF BEING CONSTANTLY 

WATCHED. 

During the confinement of Jefferson Davis in Fortress 
Monroe a sentry's eye was always fastened on his move- 
ments by night and by day. Of this annoyance he bitterly 
complained. " Doctor," he said to his physician, " had you 
ever the consciousness of being watched, of having an eye 
fixed on you every moment, intently scmtinising your 
countenance and posture? The consciousness that the 
omniscient eye rests upon us, in every situation, is to the 
saint a consoling and beautiful belief. But to have a human 
eye riveted on you in every moment of waking and sleeping, 
sitting, walking, or lying down, is a refinement of torture on 
anything the Comanches or Spanish Inquisition ever 
dreamed. They in their ignorance of cruel art, only strack 
at the body, and the nerves have a very limited capacity of 
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pain. l*his is* a maddening incessant torture of the mind, 
increasing with every moment it is endured and shaking the 
reason by its incessant recurrence of miserable pain. 
Letting a single drop of water fall on the head every sixty 
seconds does not hurt at first, but its victim dies of raving, 
agony, it is alleged, if the infliction be continued. The 
torture of being incessantly watched is, to the mind, what 
the effect of water is to the body, but more distressing, as 
the mind is more susceptible of pain. The Eye of 
omniscience looks upon us with tenderness and compassion ; 
even if we be conscious of guilt, we have the comfort of 
knowing that Eye sees also our repentance. But the human 
eye for ever fixed upon you is the eye of a spy, or enemy, 
gloating in the pain and humilation which itself creates." 

WASTE NOTHINa 

There are qualities in things we little think of. We have 
lived to see the most worthless refuse by the power of 
science converted into the useful, the valuable, and the 
beautifiiL There are those who despise everything which 
cannot immediately be tiurned to practical account The 
wise man however, knows that every additional fact in con- 
nection with the economy of force or matter which is learnt 
is a substantial gain to mankind. The structure of the wing 
of a butterfly may seem a small matter, but only to the 
unwise. When Charles Mansfield in 1848 set himself to 
analyse and study the properties of coal-tar, people 
wondered at such a seeming waste of time. But by such 
investigations, that seeming refuse material was found to 
possess great value ; and has consequently been reduced to 
commercial utility. Not only is our chief supply of 
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ammonia, the food of plants, derived from that source, but 
those brilliant and varied colours which are now so much 
in use for dyeing silk, owe their origin also, indirectly, to 
the same source. 

THE PERILS OF WEALTH. 
*♦ I AM sure," said a lady, running, full of joy to the vener- 
able Newton, " I am sure you will congratulate me. I have 
received a great increase of fortune." " Madam," said the 
^ithful pastor, ''I pray for you, as for one under great 
temptation." 

To covet riches and love them, is unwise and dangerous. 
The possession of earthly wealth often narrows the heart 
With growing power to do good, there is a growing indis- 
position to use that power. The more men get, the more 
are their souls closed to generosity and mercy, and as 
" riches increase," they "set their hearts upon them. " Avarice 
contracts the hand and heart It was said that the phil- 
osopher's stone would turn everything into gold ; but the 
truth is that gold often turns the heart to stone. Prosperity- 
frequently produces selfishness. Some years ago there was 
a person who collected for a Bible Society. One of his 
subscribers was a poor widow. She was liberal enough 
to give a guinea a year. At length she came unexpectedly 
into the possession of a fortune. When the collector went 
the next time he thought he should have a handsome gift ; 
but lo I she gave him only a shilling. " How is this ? " said 
he, astonished. " Why," she replied, " when I was poor 
I never feared being poorer ; but now I dread coming to 
want When I only had the shilling means, I had the 
guinea heart ; but now I have the guinea means^ I have only 
the shilling heart." 
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AN HEROIC WOMAN. 

When John Welsh, the brave son-in-law of John Knoz^ 
was prevented from returning to Scotland by James I., 
because of his denial of the King's right to interfere in 
spiritual and church matters, his wife, who was not inferior 
to him in heroic devotion to the cause in which he suffered, 
on applying for his release, was told by the King that if 
she would persuade her husband to submit to the bishops, 
he would grant her request Lifting up her apron, and 
holding it towards his Majesty, she heroically said, '* Please 
your Majesty, I'd rather kep (receive) his head there I " 



A WOMAN IN SEARCH OF PEACE. 

A WOMAN called one day on Dr Chalmers, in great distress 
of mind. " Oh ! Doctor," said she, " what must L do to get 
peace." " Do^' replied he, " nothing." '* Nothing? " replied 
the disappointed inquirer, ''nothing? Is that all the 
comfort you have for me?" "Yes, that is all; you have 
nothing to do, but you have something to take. It's all 
done. Christ has done it He has bought a pardon and 
peace for you, and you have got to take it" " I see it, I 
see it," replied the woman joyfully, and left in peace. 



LAST WORDS. 

It is told of one of the Dukes of Hamilton, that, the day 
before his death, he said to his heir, " To-morrow you'll 
be a Duke and I shall be a King." 
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WORK. 

There is a deep-seated necessity for work in the con- 
stitution of our nature. In the absence of regular and 
active occupation, the body and mind will break down. 
" There is no greater source of misery," says Sir B. Brodie, 
* than the ennui which arises from the entire absence of 
occupation." There are no doubt many drones in the upper 
classes and other classes, — men who do not and will not 
work: — but these are far from being objects of envy. The 
man who has nothing to do, surrounded though he may be 
with all the luxuries which wealth can furnish, is a burden 
to himself and others. Indolence, and plenty, and mon- 
otony, create an atmosphere in which neither mind nor body 
pan continue robust and energetic. A very rich man, of 
whom I have read, spent part of his day exclaiming, " How 
bored I feeL I am rich, yet I weary of everything." The 
chief cause of his weariness was, that he led an idle, un- 
occupied life. His idle life had made him feel that 

" Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite absent is a mind distressed." 

When the mind is vacant it wears and frets away on itsel£ 
Kant used to say, that most nervous disorders are due to 
idleness and mental inertia. 

The beauty of life consists in activity— in the ceaseless 
employment of the faculties of the body and mind to the 
glory of God and the good of man. Energy in doing good, 
by giving a high tone to the moral faculties of the soul, 
strengthens the principle of life, and enables both mind 
and body to resist all that is pernicious and hurtful to it* 
Fabrizzi, afflicted by a fatal complaint, withdrew to the 
country to die. A family of peasants supplicated his aid 
in the case of a disastrous accident, and their gratitude was 
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so lively and sincere for the cure eflFected, that the physician 
felt that if his life was not utterly useless, he had no right to 
abstract it from that of others. He resumed his labours, 
recovered his health, and lived to a good old age. 

Work is the best cure for the terrible sense of mental 
depression which haunts one half of the rich — the do-nothings 
in the world. Ennui is said to be a frequent cause of suicide, 
but all who feel so tempted will assuredly find relief by 
setting about some work for the good of others. 

A certain nobleman, weary of life, went to commit suicide, 
but as he was on his way to the place where he intended to 
destroy himself, he saw a weeping child, whose tears, and 
lamentations, won his attention, and on inquiry he found 
that she came from a home of sorrow. He went with the 
child, and removed the sorrow that he found there, by his 
kind words and by his gifts ; and as he came away he 
said, '' What a fool am I to think of rushing immediately 
out of a world where so much good can be done 1 " It was 
the hour of a new life to him, the beginning of doing 
good things. 

Work for the good of others is the secret of much real 
happiness. In making others happy we best promote our 
own happiness. By bestowing blessings upon others, we 
entail them upon ourselves. There is a sort of re-action 
which warms our own breast, and causes a feeling of plea- 
sure and delight. In making another happy we share 
the happiness we create. Alexander I., Emperor of 
Russia, was one day out hunting ; and having gone ahead 
of his suite^ riding on, he fancied he heard a groan ; the 
groan pierced his heart ; he remed in his fiery animal, he 
alighted on the spot, looked around him, and found a poor 
man at the point of death. He bent over him, chafed his 
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temples ; excited the poor man, or tried to do so ; he went 
by a public road and called the attention of a surgeon to the 
case of the poor man. " Oh ! ** said the surgeon, " he is 
dead, he is dead." " Try what you can do," said Alexander. 
" He is dead," said the surgeon. " Try what you can do." 
The surgeon adopted some experimental processes at 
the command of the Emperor ; and at last a drop of blood 
appeared. At the mouth of the opened vein there was 
suction ; respiration was restored in the chest of the man ! 
Alexander's eyes flashed, and he said — " Oh I this is the 
Happiest day of my life ; I have saved another man's life ! " 
Sir 'Peter King took for his motto the very charac- 
teristic and fitting one, " Za^or ipsevoluptas " — " Even labour 
itself is a pleasure " — which gave occasion to the following 
lines :— 

'" Tis not the splendour of the place, ^ 
The gilded coach, the purse, the mac^ 
Nor all the pompous train of state. 
With crowds that at your levee wait. 
That make you happy, make you great 
But whilst mankind you strive to bless, 
With all the talent you possess, 
Whilst the chief joy that you receive 
Arises from the joy you give ; 
This takes the heart, and conquering spit^ 
Makes e*en the heavy burden light, 
For pleasure — rightly understood— 
Is only labour to do good." 

Work for the spiritual welfare of others has its own reward. 
This is the work that yields the sweetest satisfaction. 
Whatsoever good we find to do, that let us do with our 
might, that we may pass forward to the mark of " the prize, 
of the high calling." 

" nothing won is lost I 

Every good deed nobly done 
Will repay the cost" 
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WORKMEN'S PREJUDICEa 

By some strange but constant law of man's perverse fallen 
nature, improvements, whether mechanical or moral, have 
always to encounter and triumph over suspicion, prejudice, 
and aversion. This is especially the case among the 
working classes in any mechanical changes. 

The following was related by the Rev. T. Newsome, in 
a speech at a public meeting in' Beverley. 

In a certain village the people were accustomed to 
cany almost everything upon their heads ; however, heavy 
the burden, they must have it on the head. A gentleman 
feeling alarmed for the people, introduced wheel-barrows 
amongst them, believing that to be a safer and easier mode 
of conveyance. One day a man having got his wheel- 
barrow well loaded, was wheeling it away, when lo ! he 
suddenly fell out with the new scheme, and getting a man 
who was passing to help him, he lifted barrow and goods 
upon his head in the good old way, and then walked on, 
apparently perfectly satisfied. 

On the construction of the only railway which has been 
made in the island of Jamaica, it is stated that the native 
labourers were supplied with barrows for the purpose of 
removing the earth. When these men began to work, they 
placed these vehicles, laden with earth, upon the top of 
their heads; and it was not without much expostulation 
that the English foremen were enabled to induce them 
to try the effect of placing the barrow on a plank| and 
wheeling instead of carr)'ing the load. 
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THE WORLD'S INGRATITUDE. 

Many of the world's greatest benefactors have had to com- 
plain of public ingratitude. Long years of service 
were repaid with envy and hatred instead of thanks. Moses 
received nothing but abuse, murmurs, opposition, and unjust 
suspicion from the people for whom he had made the 
greatest sacrifices. Socrates, one of the wisest and noblest 
men of his time, after a long career of service in denouncing 
the wrongs of his age, and trying to improve the morals of 
the people, was condemned to death and obliged to drink 
poison. Dante, when Italy was torn by political factions, 
each ambitious of power, and all entirely unscrupulous as to 
the means employed to attain it, laboured with untiring zeal 
to bring about Italian unity, and yet his patriotism met no 
other reward than exile. " Florence for Italy, and Italy for 
the world," were his words when he heard his sentence of 
banishment Columbus was sent home in irons from the 
country he had discovered. The last two years of his life 
present a picture of black ingratitude on the part of the 
crown to this distinguished benefactor of the kingdom, 
which it is truly painful to contemplate. He died, perhaps, 
the poorest man in the whole kingdom he had spent his life- 
time to enrich. 

Has it not fared thus also with the apostles of science and 
progress % History abounds with proofs of this. 

Bruno, of Nola, for his advocacy of the Copemican sys- 
tem, was seized by the Inquisition and burnt alive at Rome 
in 1600, in the presence of an immense concourse. Sciop- 
pus, the Latinist, who was present at the execution, with a 
sarcastic allusion to one of Bruno's heresies, the infinity of 
worlds, wrote, "The flames carried him to those worlds 
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which he had imagined." Galileo was also sentenced by 
the Inquisition for having taught that the earth moves, and 
that the sun is stationary ; and fearing the fate of Bruno, he 
recanted upon his knees. Condemned again in 1637, for 
reaffirming his convictions, he was thrown into the prisons 
of the Inquisition, whence he lost sight and hearing, and, 
dying, was refused burial in consecrated ground. The mag- 
nificent labours of Roger Bacon were repaid by fourteen 
years' imprisonment; and when he died his name was 
blasted as a magician. 



THE INCONSISTENT WORSHIP. 

The service of God admits of no compromise ; he must be 
either all in all, or nothing. It is recorded of Redwald, 
King of the East Angles, that he built a church, at one end 
of which was an altar for the mass, at the other an altar for 
sacrifice to the old British idols. And thus it is with those 
who are vainly striving to combine the service of God and 
the service of the world, ofifering to God what he will never 
accept — ^a divided heart 



WORSHIP AND WORK. 

Three words of Latin are written over a cottage-door in 
Germany — words of an ancient godly motto — ^^Ora et labored 
"It just means," said a woman to a passing traveller, 

" With this hand work, and with the other pray, 
And God will bless them both from day to day," 

We must work as well as pray. When a ship was nearly 
sinking on a certain occasion, one of the crew said to the 
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shrewd old captain, "We are going down, had we not better 
pray God to have mercy upon us?" "Yes," said the 
captain; "pray as long as you like, but take hold of the 
handle and pump too." 

The above reminds us of a ship at sea which had sprung 
a leak. She was manned by a pious captain and crew, with 
the exception of one wicked man who would not unite 
with them in religious exercises. On this occasion the 
commander ordered the men to work the pumps ; but at 
length, he said that all hope was lost. As the crew were 
retiring below, this wicked tar said, " Where are you going ? " 
""Going to the cabin to pray, because all hope is lost" 
" Why cannot you pump and pray too ? " he replied. 

Work and worship should ever be indissolubly united. 
Prayer, in midnight watchings or in lonely cells, unless com- 
bined with energetic, manly work, must generally be 
associated with humiliating failure. "The soul may long 
for sweet visions of Christ, it may wish to sit down by his 
side in some quiet hour, and hear the soft whispers of his 
love, and feel the hush of holy thoughts stealing upon it ; 
but true devotion requires that we shall also be with him in 
the toilsome watch and stern battle of active service." We 
must not desire to remain continually upon the mount of 
communion in monastic seclusion, to the neglect of duty, 
but must come down among men, and mingle with them, 
and do them good. The mount of transfiguration must be 
left, even though Moses and Elias are there and the words 
of the Divine approval from heaven are falling upon them, 
because a demoniac boy and his despairing father needed 
Christ below. Prayer and contemplation must be united 
with labour and charity. There is little devotion of spirit 
where there is not perfect devotedness of life. Work and 
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worship must go together. These thoughts are beautifully 
illustrated by the following old Romish legend. 

A pious monk, one day, when he had been unusually 
fervent in his devotions, found his darkened cell suddenly 
illuminated by an unearthly light, and there stood before 
him a vision of the Saviour, his countenance beaming with 
godlike love, his hand outstretched with a gesture of kind 
invitation. At that moment rang the convent bell, which 
called the monk in the regular course of his duty, to dis- 
tribute alms to the poor at the gate. For an instant he 
hesitated ; but the next instant found him, true to the vow 
of charity, on his way to the gate. The poor relieved, the 
work of love complete, he returned in sadness to his cell, 
doubting not that the heavenly vision had taken flight But, 
to his surprise and joy, it was still there, and with a smile 
even more full than before of divine beauty and ineffable 
love ; and these words fell on his ear — " Hadst thou staid, 
I had fled." 

INFLUENCE OF THE YOUNG. 

Truly, they err who say that youth is necessarily weak, and 
that it is incapable of exerting an influence, and therefore 
has no responsibility. " Tell me what is the character of 
the young, and I'll tell you the character of the next 
generation," said an old statesman. The children are the 
embodiment of the opinions and principles which shall 
, rule the next age. Luther's schoolmaster always used to 
make a profound bow to his pupils when he entered the 
class-room, and when asked why he did it, he said he bowed 
to the future statesmen, and philosophers, and poets, who 
should rise up from among them. 
When one army drops, when the ranks of one host are 
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thinned the country looks to her youth to supply the blanks \ 
so when the church sees her missionaries falling, she has to 
go to her Lord first, but to her young men next And when 
she asks, like Ahab of old — ^but for a different purpose — by 
whose aid the enemy shall be destroyed, she gets back 
something like the same answer, ** Even by the young men 
of the princes of the provinces." 

When the ancient Spartans, at one of their annual 
festivals, walked in public procession to the orchestra to 
yield their tribute of choral music in the presence of their 
chief magistrates, it is said that they sent their venerable 
veterans first, and they sang, " We once were young and 
courageous in battle I " Then the aged men retired, and 
tlie young men came up and sang, ** We are so still ; if you 
want us, put us to the proof! " And then came up the 
cherry-cheeked children, full of spring and buoyancy, and 
they sang, " In intrepidity we will excel you all ! " 

It is said of an old Roman general that when he heard 
the old men shout, on a great procession-day, " We have 
been brave ! " that he sighed and said, " When they can no 
longer go to battle, who will take care of the country ? " 
And when the young men came, in all the flush of their 
noble manhood, and said, " We are brave ! " the old man 
sighed and said, " Alas ! these, too, will soon be gone, and 
who will take care of the country then ? " After awhile it 
was said, " Here come the children." Then the old man 
leaned upon his staff and listened to catch their shout ; and 
at last he caught it, as it was wafted on the breeze, and 
as their clear loud voices rang out, this was their cry, " We 
will be brave I" and the old man's heart leaped up within 
him, and the fire flashed firom his eyes as he said, ''It is 
enough ; the country is safe.** 
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THE TRIUMPHS OF INDIVIDUAL ZEAL. 

The history of the noblest institutions present many ex- 
amples where individual zeal has accomplished more than 
social combination. The Savings* Bank was originated by 
a woman, Priscilla Wakefield, wisely and kindly thoughtful 
of those whose wealth, if it grows, must come from small 
sources. The Foundling Hospital owed its rise to a rough 
sea captain, named Coram. The National Benevolent Fund 
was founded by the exertions of Peter Herve, a poor 
miniature painter. Few men have lived to such good 
purpose as Dr Andrew Reed ; his life is a grand lesson of 
what one man can do. To his exertions we are indebted 
for six of the noblest institutions that adorn our land. The 
London Orphan Asylum, the Infant Orphan Asylum, the 
Asylum for Fatherless Children, the Asylum for Idiots, and 
the Royal Hospital for Incurables. 
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